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PERFECTION AT LAST! 


To the 


“OLD RELIABLE” 


has fallen the honor of making the FIRST and ONLY PERFECT 
score which has ever been made in an All-day Tournament. 


At Spirit Lake, Iowa, August 6, 1902. 


No.Targets 15 15 26 15 15 2 15 15 23 16 156 20~-200 
Soore...... 5b 6b 0b 6b WE 6 DW 15 15 W200 


The above score was made by 


Mr. Fred Gilbert with a 


PARKER GUN 


Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Meriden, Conn. 
New York Salesroom, 32 Warren St. 
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Calibre 8 m-m. or .31 
Made in 24, 26 and 28-inch barrels. 


No. 3. New Model. Price, $25.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen's Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, 325 Broadway, New York City. 
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Marble’s 
Automatic Gaft. 


One of Marble’s Automatic Gaffs will catch and hold any 
fish you can hook. You just reach out and touch the fish 
when near the boat and the gaff automatically seizes and 
holds him. 


No. 1 Gaff. Big enough for bass or any fish up 








to 15 pounds in weight. Postpaid ........... $1.50 
No. 2 Gaff. For all fish between 10 and 60 
UR: PUREE oo. 5::0.0-00 vsicrensisn esieawiew are 2.00 


— a Marble’s Handy Fish Knives 


Sold by deal h Are more satisfactory than others, because handsomer and 
; Bags fF sea better made. Postpaid, 85 cts. and $1.00. 


Marble Safety Axe Company, 


Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 











THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” Our new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
- trade. They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 





‘FLASH’? Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
—_——————— pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


AUSTIN POWDER CO., SEX” 


CLEVELAND. 
AND 


J. L. WHITE, Mer., 
Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 


MN will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertieers. 
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THE CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul NICKEL Pate. 


RAILWAY. TheNewYork.Chicagog St Louis RR, Ha 


4 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN a 
Chicago, Every Day Between 


Des Moines, 


Stoux City, Chicago and all 











Omaha. ao 

cage Points East 

Milwaukee, oInts as 

St. _ —_— Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 
td 

Chicago, Through Sleeping Cars, Day 
Coaches and Dining. Cars. Indi- 
ee ht vidual Club Meals, ranging in 
ougnton, price from 35 cents to $1.00; also 
Calumet. service 4 la carte. Ask your 
ticket agent for Tickets over the 


Nickel Plate Road or address 
Equipment and Service Unequaled. 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 
Time tables, maps and information 








furnished on application to 113 Adams St., Chicago. 
*Phone Central 2057. 
F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 














HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 





Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
4nd Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 

and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while } 
P the streams and lakes, in countless number, are |¢ 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always ‘ 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits } 





can be obtained suitable for their needs, If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send yc u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Are there any more Railroads 
like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
capliing to compare with the 
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5 SCENIC GRANDEUR 

7 MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
, ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 

, EXCELLENT ROADBED and 

7 SPLENDID TRACK 

e 

» Of the standard gauge “SHORT LINE” connect- 
» ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
_ atest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
p trict. nounced by members of American Asso- 
» ciation for Adva t of Sci » who made the 
» trip in September, 1901: ‘“*The Latest Wonder of 
» the World.” “ Nothing in sagen or America that 
p excels The Short Line.” ‘Its only equal is the rail- 
b road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

» Ask agents for —e of The Short Line “Blue 
: Book,” containing description of by and much 
valuable data pertaining to the Great Gol 
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world’s 





d Camp, or 


A. C. RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
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For Illustrated Pamph- 
lets and full information ; 
apply to your nearest 
Ticket Agent or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent 





General Manager. Traffic Manager. 
paceneintentenrtedaseneie Cuicaco & NortH-WesTERN R’y, 
Oe GHIGAGO, ILL. 
Fetch and Carry If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 

Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dcg’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 
Spike Collar are 
fally explained. 
The work is hand- 



























tains 134 pages. It 
should be in every 
sportsman’s library 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


858 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





m Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet P 
thorough, guide in the art of train- F j 
ing handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 





practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
a 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertiser, 
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Being the conventional leads of 
the modern scientific game as 
practiced by all of its masters 
with hints to beginners. A 
beautiful booklet of thirty-two 


pages, printed jin two colors, 
black and red, on enameled 
paper with the card arrange- 
ments appearing in their nat- 
ural colors. The cover is in 
three colors with a very attract- 
ive design on the title page. 
This isa work of interest to all 
whist players and will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 
six cents in postage. 


c. L. STONE 


‘GEN‘L PASSENGER AGENT 


| Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buffalo, etc., mounted True to Nature, 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First class 


Work Guaranteed. 
259 to 265 Elm Street, - - Chicago, Ills. 





Florida and the Sum- 
mer Lands of 
the Gulf 


Take the Comfortable 


Monon Route 


and C., H. & D. Railway. 


Through sleeper from Chicago every night. 
Running through the picturesque Cumberland 
Mountains by daylight, and arriving at Jackson- 
ville, on the beautiful St. Johns River,in the 
morning, for Florida trip by daylight. 


Write for booklet on 
Southern Winter Tours. 


City Ticket Office: 
232 South Clark Street, Chicago. 














lf You are Going 
Shooting or Fishing 


REMEMBER THE 





OUNTAIN 


ROUTE 


Reaches Direct from SL Louis 
or Memphis 
THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
LOUISIANA and TEXAS. 
HUNTERS’ RATES IN EFFECT. 
Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 
PAMPH 


LET—‘‘Ideal Shooting and 
Fishing Grounds.’’ 





CHICAGO @FFICE: 
111 ADAMS STREET. 











H. ©. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agent, St. Louis, Ho. 
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For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
you an Upthegrove Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $700. Full lined, double stitched throughout, 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat that 
will last a lifetime. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the t shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
you want, if you will give us some of your time, 


It will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Agents Wanted. 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and effec- 
tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following from persons who 
have used our Disinfectant _— 

us: 
Oil of Tar Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct.1I had a red eock- 
y otek ho bad coed crenplliing pea 

me that he everything 

good results. I at once began treating her with Standard Oil of Tar, 
and in just ten days had her skin in 
ed and no scurfapparent. Th 
doctored with some of 
costing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your 
best disinfectants on the market,and ata price which should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 
in a sanitary condition. 
much prefer it to any other. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - - 


results. Mn. FRED JACOBI, proprietor the famous Wood- 
itandard 


“On Sept. 8, 1899, I orde: from you 1 gal. 8 


mange. The owner ad- 
ble to cure her, but with no 


rfect condition—the few sores 
ich h een ete — ‘ad 

e mu e é ve mange cures, 

roduct one of the 


For use in the bath when washing dogs, I 
It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 


- 20 Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Any one send- 
ing a_ sketch 
and description 
may quickly as- 
certain our opin- 
ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 
able. Communi- 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks i 
DESIGNS agency for se- 

CopyricHTs &c, “Using patents. 

through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. rerms, $8 a year; four months, $1. Sold’by all newsdealers. 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D. 0. 






HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS. 


hi I have measurements on file of all old 
customers who have bought th 
brated Thompson ae 

and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
am yy to make the same grade of 
sportsmen’s footwear as in the I 
was formerly superintendent of the shoe 
de ent of that firm and have bought 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. ou do—you will now 
know where to get them n. Measure- 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
33 Willams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 






e Cele- 








&@ All Work Guaranteed. “@& 





=¥-0.605) Me) thee 


‘02 CAMP ,BOAT, TENT OR HOUSE 












L WRITE Us OG 
W.£.GAXTER FRANKFORT, KY. 











Duck hunters, write for illustrated 
circular regarding 


The “DINGER” 


Wooden Take-Down Decoys. 


One dozen pack in smaller space and 
weigh less than two solid wooden de- 
coys. Move about in lightest breeze; 

more alluring than stationary decoys. 
Cannot blow over. Handy, substantial, light and portable. Per dozen, 
complete, $5.00. H.S. DILLS, Patentee, Auburn, Ind. 








i> 
Vi. 
If you contemplate a trip to 
California, before selecting 
your route, stop and think 
of the time you will save by 
traveling over the 


UNION PACIFIC 


Its fast trains reach San Francisco 
from Omuha 16 hours ahead of 
all competitors 
For all information address 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 











American Railway are those on the 


“Big Four” 


Each coach is 80 feet long and seats 87 people 
comfortably. Magnificent through train service 
is maintained in connection with New York 
Central, Boston & Albany and other roads. 


Write for folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G.P. & T.A. A.G.P.&T.A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PEE CPOO LSOSOO 
The largest, most luxurious day coaches of any 





A Book of 50 Fine 
Colorado, Utah, 
California 
and 
Yellowstene Park 
Pictures. 








Published by 
William Baylis. 
Heavy paper covers (beautifully printed in 3 colors) ...$ .50 
CRE CFE I IN a ois oc sntenin c Secs cepsseseccecicces 
Russia leather—red or black, gold edges............... 

Size of Book: 6x9 inches. 


* +} 525 Third Ave., 
William Baylis, cupak RAPIDS, IOWA. 
Special Rates to Dealers. 





Copyright. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Sonaunccnoeecens 
Sportsmen: 


‘ 


Get one of our 152-page 
Catalogues 





= oe 







It is full of the Latest Goods and the lowest 
prices in Rifles, Shotguns, Automatic Pistols, 
Revolvers and everything to fill the wants 
of the Sportsman or Athlete in the Mountains, 
Field or Camp, at the Trap or at Home. It is 
free for the asking and is most interesting. 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave,, Ogden, Utah. 


FiGHT FoR SP 





Spratts Patent". Dog Cakes 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 

pee Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in show form 
and working condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers, druggists, eft. 

Write for our Catalogue, ‘“‘ Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, mailed on receipt of two cent stamp. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
_— Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, Birds, 
etc., etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1324 Valencia St.,San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods and Medicines. 





a Prevents 
Cin One and Bikes. 

Will prevent rust and tarnish in any kind of 
weather and in any climate. Use before and 
after ride or hunt. It is a water white oil that 
also lubricates delicate mechanisms better 
than any other lubricants you have ever used. 
It’s cheaper too. Free Sample Bottle for the 
asking. All dealers sell 3in 1. 


G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
169 Washington Life Bidg., New York. 





SUPERIOR ENGINES 


For Fishing Boats and Pleasure Launches, 
Compact, strong, sim- 

le, efficient, econom- 

cal; easy to start, re- 

verse, slow down or 

stop. They couldn't 

be more perfect me- 

chanically if sold at 

twice the price. Used 

by U. S. Government 

Engineering and Life 

Saving Service. Ab- 

solutely dependable. 

Speed controller reg- 

ulates and maintains 

any speed desired; ig- 

niter always ignites; 

vaporizer never fails. 

Write today for llustrated Catalogue. 


Lake Shore Engine Works, Marquette, Mich. 





[linois Gentral R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 

A VAST 
TERRITORY 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 






CHICAGO, ILL. 





OMAHA, NEB. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, HOT SPRINGS, ARK, 
KANSAS CITY, MOQ. | LOUISVILLE, KY. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through excursion sleeping-car service between 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST, 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 


connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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AN APRIL MEDLEY. 


By ROBERT H. MATTHEWS. 


HE balmy breezes and bright sun- 
shine ushering in the month of April 
produce a wonderful transformation 

scene in the forests and among the 
mountains of Northern Canada. Life is 
in every breath of air and in every sun- 
beam—the key-note and spirit of it all. 
The rattle of the woodpecker, loud and 
resonant, greets the ear from every di- 
rection. ‘‘Nature’s carpenter” the poet 
has termed him, and well he merits the 
sobriquet. One’s neck actually aches in 
sympathy as we watch his lightning like 
stroke. That mournful-looking bird, the 
Canada jay, is everywhere. What un- 
numbered leagues the marten travels in 
his pilgrimages over the snow’s frozen 
crust! The little red squirrel gayly 
flaunts his waving plume among the top- 
most pine needles and chatters to his 
heart’s content. Snow-shoe rabbits lie 
on the sunny side of every bush and 
rotten log, none the less bold than in 
September. The skulking wolf haunts 
the lakes. Indeed, all Nature seems to 
breathe a sigh of relief as she shakes 
herself free from the mighty grip of 
Winter. Every little stream now catches 
the spirit of the season, breaks its bonds, 
and, shouting its freedom to the sun- 
shine, hurries tempestuously to the lakes 


in the valleys below; there to expend 
its energy in a little ice-bordered cove. 
Then the duck inherits his kingdom, 
small though it be at first; but it daily 
increases in extent and its population in- 
creases in proportion. 

I have seen, at the mouth of a tiny 
creek, a spot of open water not much 
larger than a washtub, with a duck 
proudly rippling its surface; and I have 
been kept awake at night by the inces- 
sant chatter of nervous ducks in streams 
nearby my camps as early as April 25. 
Though the lakes of Upper Canada are 
not usually navigable to steamboats un- 
til June 1, sledding over their surfaces is 
often fraught with great discomfort and 
danger after April 27. The break-up of 
the ice at the mouth of a little stream is, 
however, a very different matter and may 
be expected momentarily after the first 
day of April. The duck follows closely 
and I have seen him as early as April 
10. The first to come is a small black 
fellow, with whom I am not familiar ex- 
cept through the medium of the frying- 
pan. The coot, with gorgeous head, and 
the south-southerly are close seconds. 
Then comes the mallard, and, as the wa- 
ter eats its way out across the bosom of 
the lake, ducks of every hue and va- 
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riety fairly blacken its surface. What 
wonderful plumage they display! The 


teal, the pin-tail, whistler, red-head, and 
various kinds of summer ducks gather 
in countless numbers. But they are shy 
and difficult to approach, and when dis- 
turbed prefer to swim out of range ra- 
ther than take wing. One of their fa- 
vorite pastimes is to sit upon the ice at 
the water’s margin and doze or plume 
their feathers. Often have I disturbed 
them thus, while driving my dog team 
along the narrow strip of ice, which, 
partly anchored to the shore, clings to 
the borders of the creeks—the last to be 
dislodged. It is in such places as these 
that the lynx reconnoitres, in search of 
an unwary flock of ducks, and that he 
sometimes succeeds is attested by the 
feathers and blood seen along the shores. 
As the cracker-box philosopher says: 
“That reminds me.” 

One early morning in April, I was 
travelling with dogs and sleigh up a nar- 
row, crookéd little stream, reeling off the 
miles at a rapid pace, as the “going” 
was perfect. Save for the noise of the 
creek, the low, crunching sound of the 
runners as they bit the hardened snow 
was the only sound to break the silence, 
and this could hardly have been heard 
20 yards distant. Forced by the open 
stream to a strip of ice close to the wil- 
low bushes, there were times when it was 
impossible to see much of the stream 
ahead. It was therefore very unexpect- 
edly that, in rounding a sharp bend, I 
discovered, about 50 yards in advance of 
me, 3 fine mallards settled down on the 
ice for an afternoon’s siesta. Quickly 
and quietly stopping the dogs, I reached 
for the rifle (which I always kept tucked 
beneath the lacing ropes on top of the 
load). But ere my hand reached the 
weapon, a lithe yellow body suddenly 
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shot like a streak from the nearby bush- 
es, and, landing with a soft thud, slid, ap- 
parently, into the midst of them; thence 
on down the slanting ice into the water 
—madly striking at the now terror- 
stricken ducks, which were in some in- 
explicable way beyond his reach and un- 
der full speed. Bob’s alert eye caught 
sight of me at once. Whirling in the 
flash of a second, he sped to the shelter 
of the dense thicket—a most discomfited 
looking creature—and had I had but a 
few seconds more of time, Bob’s pelt 
would have helped purchase a sack of 
flour, needed for the forthcoming sum- 
mer. ° 

The lynx presents a curious appear- 
ance when running, owing to the great 
length of his hind-legs; so that he might 
be called a great, rabbit-like cat. The 
meat is decidedly palatable, much re- 
sembling mutton. My appreciation of it 
was once nearly destroyed, while enjoy- 
ing a lynx roast, by biting upon the 
long, slender claw of one of his fellows, 
deeply embedded in the flesh: which 
but proves that Bob is a fighter anda 
good one. 

Much has been said about the value 
of the fur, which is undoubtedly very 
thick and beautiful when prime; but ow- 
ing to the exceeding thinness of the pelt, 
it brings but a petty price in the market. 
I have sold several fine lynx skins at 
North-west trading posts, but was never 
able to get more than $3.00 for one. The 
low price of the pelt, combined with 
Bob’s abilities as a hunter—making him 
indifferent to a baited trap except when 
hard pressed for food—makes him ra- 
ther an unprofitable proposition for the 
trapper, and the Indian seldom hunts 
him seriously. Otherwise, his capture 
entails no great expenditure of scheming 
—a simple snare often being sufficient. 
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*“THE-PLACHK-WHERE-WE-CATCH-TROUT.’’—Indian Title. 


By CHARLES A. BRAMBLE., 


EARS ago I acquired the hunting 

habit. I could not shake it off 

if I would, and I would not if I 

could; and each year as soon as the 

small, serrated leaf of the Northern birch 
turns yellow I like to roam far afield. 

Last August I found myself in the 
Rocky Mountains, with the usual im- 
pedimenta in the way of travel-stained 
cameras and more or less disreputable 
weapons, making enquiries as to the 
sheep, goat, caribou and bear of the 
Great Divide. I heard stories of large 
quantities of game about the head of the 
North Branch of the Saskatchewan and 
also far up the Valley of the Beaverfoot, 
but my informants emphasized very 
strongly the time I should require and 
the distances I should have to pack my 
outfit, if I wished to make quite certain 
of a respectable bag, and, unfortunately, 
my time was limited, because in a few 
brief days I was due at a point hundreds 
of miles to the eastward, out on those 
great plains which seem as boundless 
and solitary as the very ocean itself. 
Here I was to shoot mallard and chicken; 
and a promise to shoot mallard and 
chicken is a sacred thing that must be 
kept at all hazards. 

Just as I was beginning to reconcile 
myself to the idea of confining my Rocky 
Mountain hunting to snap shots with the 
camera, one blesséd creature (May his 
shadow never grow less!) said: ‘Why 
don't you go to Sicamous?” If he had 
asked me why I did not hurry to Hades, 
I should not have been more surprised; 
for to me Sicamous was merely a very 
comfortable hotel and eating house along 
the main C. P. R. line on the way to 
Vancouver. However, further enquiries 
brought out that Sicamous was by the 


shore of the Great Shuswap Lake—a 
vast body of water whose shape is like 
unto that of the octopus, with tentacles 
stretching far and sinuously into the 
great mountain ranges of Central British 
Columbia. Very little, if anything, has 
been written about this region, simply 
because, of late years at least, but two 
white men have explored the country 
around the northern end of the lake, and 
neither of these wields the pen of a ready 
writer. Well, as my readers will long ago 
have guessed, I was not long in reaching 
Sicamous and inscribing my name upon 
the register of the hotel. There are sev- 
eral men at Sicamous who know more 
or less about hunting, but the king pin 
is undoubtedly good Tom Martin—one 
of the best all-around men I have ever 
seen in my life. Martin is looked upon 
as a great, big, top-heavy authority on 
the country lying north of the Anesty 
and Seymour arms of Shuswap Lake, 
and yet Tom’s knowledge of that coun- 
try does not extend back more than 
three or four years, which shows how 
virgin a ground that region is. Martin 
agreed to take me to the head of the 
Anesty and Seymour arms, if I could 
arrange for the use of a steam tug owned 
by the hotel, but he would not promise 
any big game at that time of the year, 
because the big game was then far up 
the mountainsides and away on the up- 
land meadows of that great snow-capped 
chain, whose peaks and glaciers have 
never been visited and whose outlines 
may be seen in the far distance by travel- 
lers on the Columbia River and on the 
Great Shuswap Lake. To persons who 
have never seen the Canadian West, it 
must seem incredible that there should 
be vast stretches of country upon which 
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a white man’s eye has rarely, if ever, 
gazed and upon which a white man’s foot 
has certainly never pressed; yet so it is 
and there is room and to spare for many 
an explorer to win his spurs. 

We made a glorious start. I do 
not think one of the twenty-five in- 
habitants of Sicamous absented himself 
or herself from the function, and I re- 
member distinctly that John, the almond- 
eyed Celestial cook, grinned exceedingly 
—in fact fairly beamed with happiness— 
as the Denver glided slowly from her 
moorings, heading north, one-quarter 
west, as well as could be determined by 
a careful study of a compass whose card 
had gone out of the floating business. 
When I say the Denver glided, I say it 
merely from the force of habit: properly 
constituted vessels in properly written 
stories always glide, but as a matter of 
fact the Denver wheezed and puffed and 
got through the water in a noisy and 
demonstrative way that had nothing 
swan-like about it. We had proceeded 
some two miles on our course, when the 
white, scared face of the engineer—a 
boiler fitter from Revelstoke—was in- 
truded into the small steering house (in 
which Tom and myself were attending 
to our navigating duties), as, in a voice 
broken with emotion, he exclaimed: 
“For heaven’s sake, turn round and go 
back again; the injector’s not working 
and we haven’t more’n two inches of 
water over the crown sheet of the boiler.” 
That boat spun round like a top; we 
puffed our way back again to our moor- 
ings, and, the very instant the rope was 
made fast, we raked the fire out of the 
grate and threw the live coals overboard. 
Then the engineer swore us to secrecy; 
“for,” quoth he, “if this gets out, I shall 
never hear the last of it; I’ll just run 
up and ask the engineer of the pump- 
ing station how that injector works.” 
So we all went ashore and I had to use 
my imaginative powers to satisfy the 
curiosity of the onlookers, without giv- 
ing the thing away. In due time the 
engineer returned, and I knew by the 
way he carried himself that he had mas- 
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tered the secret of the injector. This 
time our pace was decidedly better than 
before and we soon settled down to a 
steady gait of about 714 miles an hour. 
Coasting along the eastern shore of the 
Anesty arm, Tom enlivened the time by 
showing me places where he had killed 
deer or bear and at the foot of one rocky 
cliff we went ashore to examine some 
Indian paintings on the rocks. These 
paintings are intensely interesting but as 
works of art do not reach high rank; in 
fact, if an intelligent child of six at a 
primary school could not do better, the 
teacher ought to keep him in at recess; 
but, according to the Shuswap Indians, 
these paintings have been there for a 
good many generations, and no one 
knows who painted them. The head of 
the Anesty arm is one of the most wild- 
ly beautiful regions that I have ever 
seen. To the northeast a tremendous 
range of sharp, splintered peaks frowns 
upon it. This range holds enormous 
glaciers and snowfields and positively 
swarms with bear and caribou. It has 
never been hunted, save by a few of the 
more daring among the Indians, and is 
therefore absolutely unknown to any 
white man; yet it may be reached in one 
day from Sicamous Hotel, and without 
any very great hardship either. 

It was almost sundown when we 
reached the head of the Anesty arm: 
one of those calm, delightful evenings so 
common to British Columbia. The shel- 
tered waters at the head of the arm were 
absolutely devoid of a ripple and the 
splash of the rising trout ringed the sur- 
face in every direction as they rose sav- 
agely at the fluttering white moths and 
ephemerz. We promised ourselves good 
sport catching some of these big fellows 
and were able to keep our promise with- 
out undue strain. It was quite a prob- 
lem to anchor the Denver, as she had no 
ground tackle, but we were fortunate in 
the end, as a giant pine had been blown 
into thelake, and, becoming water-soaked, 
had anchored itself in a perpendicular po- 
sition, so that all we had to do was to 
hitch the tug to one of its upper limbs. 
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Then we went ashore, and, had we taken 
a little care, could easily have had roast 
wild goose for supper. There were sev- 
eral hundred of them—some feeding and 
some asleep with one leg drawn up and 
heads tucked under their wing—but we 
were not expecting such luck and man- 
aged to so bungle our approach that 
they took flight ere we were ready for 
them. It was a perfect evening, and, as 
the cheery flames shot up from the great 
fire we had built of dry drift-wood and 
poplar bark, our eyes rested upon one 
of the most glorious scenes that the mind 
of man can conceive. Still, our friend 
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go on board and cut loose from the pine 
tree that had made such a splendid moor- 
ing. It seemed a shame to have to leave 
so beautiful a spot, for a man could put 
in a month in that region and find all the 
excitement he could demand, but with 
the short time at my disposal it was quite 
impossible to postpone my departure. In 
less than two hours we had reached the 
narrows by which the Seymour is reached 
from the Anesty arm. This is a famous 
fishing place, and in the late autumn the 
Indians kill large quantities of deer here. 
It being the narrowest part of the lake, 
the deer almost invariably cross at the 














THE “DENVER” AT THE NARROWS OF SHUSWAP LAKE. 
Amateur photo by the Author. 





the engineer was not happy: he had 
seen in the damp sand a huge footprint 
and he knew from the claw marks that 
it had been made by a very large grizzly. 
This it was that disturbed his peace of 
mind, and after supper he insisted on re- 
turning to the Denver and ‘sleeping on 
the coal sacks in the engine room, in 
preference to toasting himself on a lux- 
urious bed of boughs by our fire. 

At grey dawn next morning I sneaked 
off to the marsh and was rewarded by 3 
fine mallards. Then a swim in the lake, 
a hasty breakfast, and we were ready to 


narrows, and the Indian (who dearly 
loves to take things easy) simply squats 
behind a big boulder and pots the ani- 
mals as they enter or leave the water. 
The head of the Seymour arm is on a 
larger scale than its sister to the east- 
ward, but not so wild. There is, how- 
ever, a wonderful natural harbor at the 
head, in the shape of a sandy cove reached 
by a winding channel, in which a boat of 
the size of the Denver may rest secure 
from any wind that blows. We merely 
ran her bow against the hard, sandy 
beach and jumped ashore, yet there 
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were 20 feet of water under her rudder. 

It is difficult to give a description that 
will convey an adequate idea of the mer- 
its of this part of British Columbia as a 
sporting field. From the head of the Sey- 
mour arm you see a long, irregular val- 
ley, stretching in a northerly direction ; 
12 miles away it appears to be bounded 
by a high range of mountains whose 
flanks are open, the heavy forest growth 
of the valley thinning out near the sum- 
mit. This range has only been visited 
by Tom Martin and one other man of 
late years; although in the olden days 
a trail from the Thompson to the great 
bend of the Columbia—well known to 
all our early prospectors— must have 
crossed the range. On the right a sharp- 
ly splintered series of peaks hems in the 
valley, and in this range there are many 
large glaciers. To the left a more round- 
ed mountain mass limits the view, sep- 
arating Shuswap Lake from the valley 
of Adams Lake. The whole district is a 
great, lone, silent land, where the game 
is as abundant today as it was 300 years 
ago. The mule deer is, of course, the 
most abundant, with the caribou and 
bear next in order. There is a great va- 
riety of smaller game and fish; but un- 
til a thoroughly good trail is cut from 
the head of the Seymour arm northward 
for about 12 miles, it would be almost 
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impossible to take a pack train through 
this country. 

We were too early to think of big 
game, but in the short time at our dis- 
posal we made a successful foray upon 
the duck, partridge and rainbow trout in 
the neighboring woods and waters. The 
Seymour arm just then could boast of 
a larger white population than it had 
possibly ever held; because, in addition 
to our own party, there were three or 
four men in the employ of the Dominion 
Government who had been sent to the 
mouth of the Seymour River to procure 
the eggs of the numerous “sockeye” 
salmon, then running. ‘Last year was 
the initial attempt in this direction, but I 
have no doubt each succeeding season 
will witness a successful effort on the 
part of the Dominion to secure some of 
these valuable eggs. And now we had 
to steam reluctantly back to the hotel at 
Sicamous. We made a short halt at the 
Narrows— making quite a bag of grouse 
at this point—and eventually arrived 
without accident at our moorings. It 
was a great change from the wilderness. 
Here we had a comfortable hotel, with 
lights, music and society, and yet with- 
in a few miles of our dining-room an old 
silver-tip had done to death one of the 
best hunters of the Shuswap tribe, only 
a few hours previous to our arrival. 


IN THE LAND OF THE PENDANT MOSSES. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON, A. B. 


ROM the days of Hernando De Soto 
to our own, the blue waters of the 
Mexican Gulf have attracted the 

adventurer, the sportsman, the lover of 
Nature, and the dreamer. There is a 
glint to the waves, a breath of strange 
old romance in the air, that lure on the 
seeker after the quaint and the unusual ; 
an attraction of such power that he who 
has once walked the wave-kissed beach 
and listened to the murmur of the sea 
breeze in the pines and live-oaks can 


never quite shake himself free from its 
fascination and its charm. Over and 
through it all breathes the languorous 
breath of the South; the work-a-day 
world, with its stern struggle for exist- 
ence, its hard, cold facts, is far away un- 
der a dull grey sky where snow flakes 
are falling and chill winds moan. Busi- 
ness and Care drop away from the mind 
like feverish dreams when the night is 
past, and a deep and abiding satisfaction 














in the Here and Now takes complete 
possession. 

This is the ideal atmosphere for the 
keenest enjoyment of the good old sport 
of fishing. To extract the full flavor 
from this recreation a man must not be 
hurried in any way: more than half the 
good that comes to a man from an out- 
ing is the complete freedom from rules 
and regulations. If to these more subtle 
attractions we add the more easily meas- 
ured force of some of the best fishing in 
salt water, we will have some conception 
of the reasons why the stretch of Gulf 
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the ordinary man. A struggle with mud 
and swamp-grass will soon tire the most 
enthusiastic; but the fisherman will find 
the best of advantages on this strip of 
coast. The angler who desires the com- 
forts and conveniences of modern life can 
find all to which he has been accustomed 
at the fine hotels which dot the beach; 
good boarding houses are also numerous 
and prices reasonable. If, however— 
from true fisherman instinct or from 
shortness of cash supply—a man prefers 
the outdoor life, he can have it to the 
full; an adequate protection from the 








BEACH SCENE AT BILOXI. 


Photo by A. J. Dow11NG, Biloxi, Mississippi. 





coast between Ocean Springs and Bay 
St. Louis is one of the most enticing re- 
gions in America. 

On all sides are the evidences of a fer- 
vid, semi-tropical climate. Evergreens 
of many kinds, bay, cedar, magnolia, live- 
oak, and long-leafed pine, make Christ- 
mas seem as June: dense growths of 
yupon and palmetto add a tropical touch 
quite pleasing to the Northern eye. Sur- 
roundings may be only secondary in help- 
ing one to select a fishing resort; still, 
their influence is mighty in controlling 


rain being all that is needed except for 
a few days in mid-winter. 

Conditions at Biloxi being typical of 
the larger part of this coast, a descrip- 
tion of them will suffice in general for all 
the coast resorts. To be accurate, nei- 
ther Biloxi nor any of the other resorts 
lie on the Mexican Gulf, but rather that 
part of it lying between the mainland and 
the islands, known as Mississippi Sound. 
These islands form a chain extending 
from Pensacola to Lake Pontchartrain, 
which breaks the force of the waves roll- 
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ing from the south and renders fishing 
from the smaller yachts and skiffs far 
safer than it would otherwise be. Ten 
miles out from Biloxi is Ship Island, 
where Uncle Sam has a light-house and 
a quarantine station: a half mile from 
the city is Deer Island, a low narrow 
strip of sand—the haunt of mocking birds 
an: fish crows. At times there is a con- 
side le human population: two or three 
fami. -s live here the year round, one of 
the chief sources of their income being 
the great turtles with which these South- 
ern waters abound. Indeed, I have a 
very pleasant memory of a certain bare- 
foot boy who showed me the sights of 
the island —a brave little fellow who 
stepped on prickly pear cactus, never 
even saying “Ouch!” or “ Darn it!” 

Biloxi lies on a long, slender peninsu- 
la between Back and Front Bays: the 
former lying between the peninsula and 
the mainland; the latter, between Deer 
Island and the beach. Around the pil- 
ing of the Louisville and Nashville and 
Back Bay bridges, where barnacles grow 
so thickly as to hide the wood, sheeps- 
head are found in great numbers. As 
might be expected, a fish that lives on 
such food as this is equipped with an ex- 
cellent set of teeth, so big and sharp as 
to be a terror to fishermen’s outfits. I 
asked an old French fisherman what was 
the best bait for sheepshead. In the pe- 
culiar Creole accent he replied: ‘“Oys- 
tair is de bes’ bait: sometime dey use 
fiddler. Vat you call heem? Yas, sand- 
crap” (sand-crab). 

The bass family (known throughout 
the South as trout) is well represented, 
the two most numerous species ordina- 
rily being the green and the speckled 
varieties, and Back Bay bridge is a fa- 
vorite resort of Biloxians when the latter 
are running up-stream toward fresh wa- 
ter. Back of Pass Christian where Wolf 
River empties into the bayou, our old 
friend of the Northern rivers and lakes, 
the large-mouthed black bass, is found 
in goodly numbers. Doctor Hanson of 
the Pass caught three of these fine fel- 
lows in one day whose weights were 4, 
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534 and 6% pounds respectively. Such 
a catch would be a credit to the Wis- 
consin lakes or the Thousand Isles, but 
when one takes into consideration the 
unsurpassed salt-water fishing within a 
stone’s throw of this place where the bass 
were caught, the superior attractions of 
this region become more apparent. 

If a person prefers to venture farther 
from shore, he can take a yacht or a 
schooner and visit the grounds where 
the famous Spanish mackerel are caught. 
I use the word visit advisedly; for it is 
not often that a school of these trim, 
mottled fellows can be found; when luck 
does go with the fishing party, the sport 
is all that could be desired. To the 
man whose acquaintance with the mack- 
erel family has been limited to the rusty, 
embalmed specimens usually found at 
the corner grocery, a well-cooked Span- 
ish mackerel fresh from the salt water is 
indeed a revelation. 

Among the multitude of fishes which 
are strange to the fresh-water angler, I 
will mention only a few of the common- 
est or the most interesting: the little 
croaker and the mullet (insignificant in 
size and general appearance but prime 
favorites on the tables of the Coast peo- 
ple because of their delicate flavor); the 
more widely known pompano and red 
snapper ; and last, but by no means least, 
the King of the Sea, the tarpon. Occa- 
sionally one finds a man claiming to be 
an angler who sees no good in the tar- 
pon because he is not good to eat. The 
tarpon’s friends plead guilty to the in- 
dictment: but we hold that the tarpon, 
like Kipling’s Fuzzy Wuzzy, may be a 
pore benighted heathen but a first-class 
fightin’ man. Herein lies the tarpon’s 
claim to preéminence—he is a fighter. 
Many a swell angler has come to the 
Coast with a box filled with tackle and 
a head full of boasting and high antici- 
pations, only to find himself helpless as 
a child with a string and pin-hook trying 
to catch a fish as strong as a bull and as 
quick as lightning. 

A. O. Bourdon of Biloxi is a success- 
ful taker of the Silver King. In his 
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place of business on the beach in that 
city may be seen the stuffed body of 
the longest tarpon ever caught on the 
Coast: length, 7 ft. 3 in.; weight, 135 
pounds. The accompanying photograph 
gives a very good idea of the size and 
appearance of the great fish. Here are 
a few of the facts about his capture as 
told by Mr. Bourdon himself. On the 
morning of Sept. 21, 1902, Mr. B. saw 
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called to a friend to follow him; from 
the pier they went east into Front Bay, 
then over toward the Point where the 
two bays meet, retracing their course in- 
to Front Bay, coming back at last to the 
city; it was a long hard chase of two 
hours, but man’s skill triumphed over 
brute strength. Mr. B. feels a just pride 
in his accomplishment and exhibits his 
fish to visitors in a very pleasant manner. 
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MR. BOURDON AND HIS TARPON. 
Photo by A. J. Dow11Na, Biloxi, Mississippi. 





the mullet jumping in terror before a 
school of tarpon. Seizing his rod and 
line, he ran down the pier and made a 
cast; the tarpon at first appeared indif- 
ferent, but soon Wu1zz! went the reel— 
a big fellow had the bait. Catching a 
glimpse of the fish, he saw it was no 
common tarpon that could be easily 
handled from the pier, so he dropped in- 
to a boat that was close at hand and 


Dr. Hanson is also a tarpon enthusiast 
—a practical one, having caught several 
of the silvery beauties weighing over 
100 pounds apiece. When his practice 
permits, he can sometimes be persuaded 
to take out parties of would-be tarpon 
fishermen and initiate them into the mys- 
teries of the craft. The fame of the 
Pass and its charms is spreading. Last 
year the town was graced by the pres- 
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ence of a number of eminent men, 
among the list being the great actor 
Joseph Jefferson and Governor Beckham 
of Kentucky. 

Besides these fish, there is one that 
turns the tables upon his relentless pur- 
suer, Man, and gives him something to 
look out for—to wit, His Eminence the 
Shark. If provoked, His Sharkship will 
fight anything that swims or walks. A 
boy catching bait on the Sound found 
this out by experience; he drew in his 
net and instead of the expected bait 
found a young shark. Shark did not 
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wait for an introduction but waded in for 
blood. After a few agile jumps about 
the boat that would have done credit to 
a trained athlete, the boy got possession 
of his oyster-knife, which had been lying 
in the bottom of the boat, and dispatched 
Mr. Shark. A young lady visiting at 
the Pass caught one of these unwelcome 
creatures and killed him with a hunting- 
knife. I scarcely need tell you that this 
young lady was not one of the variety 
that scream at a caterpillar and have 
hysterics when a mouse comes to see 
them. 


A CARDINAL VIRTUE. 


ATIENCE—deathless, unwearying 
patience—is essential to success in 
the pursuits that are most dear to 

the sportsman’s heart. Nothing can take 
its place. Without it, no subtle knowl- 
edge of woodcraft is of avail. The ang- 
ler’s deft hand, the marksman’s unerring 
eye, but gather the fruits of that patience 
which has led to the propitious moment. 
Before premeditated action there must 
pass a season of waiting and watchful- 
ness. Success unearned by patience is 
not success, but merely undeserved good 
luck, and the sportsman who depends 
wholly upon luck is not worthy of the 
name. 

The morning dawns—a ghastly, dis- 
piriting grey, after hours of gloom. Low- 
hung clouds are sweeping in from the 
east, driven by a 20-mile gale, and pres- 
ently there is the clatter of rain on the 
shingles. Patience. The clouds must 
fly as the gale impels, but there is clear 
sky above them, and after every gale 
must come a calm. 

Hip deep in the turbulent stream, the 
angler searches each eddy and whirl with 
facile fly — hopeful, persistent, untiring. 
Once more, again, and again; and, at 
last, line and rod and wrist thrill with 
the longed-for tidings, and the exhilar- 
ating fight is on. 


Field after field is tramped through 
by the patient gunner. Hedgerows are 
searched; cover after cover drawn. One 
by one the likely spots are visited and 
yield naught but disappointment. Ah! 
steady there, boy! steady! A lovely 
point in the open ground, and at the next 
step the whirr of wings is drowned by 
the choke-bore’s dual note. 

Shivering, despite his heavy garb, the 
deer hunter doggedly keeps his ward be- 
side the runway; hungry for the loved 
old pipe that he dares not smoke; de- 
barred even from swinging his numbed 
arms.to invite a freer circulation of the 
cold-stagnated blood. Jays, squirrels, 
woods mice—the lesser folk of the wil- 
derness—eye his inactivity askance. Per- 
chance they question him in their own 
language; yet he answers not. He has 
learned the value of patience, and is con- 
tent to wait and endure—as immovable 
almost as though he were a woods 
deity in carven stone. And, presently, 
the rifle that has so long rested across 
his knees is lifted—slowly, carefully — 
lies for an instant level with his eye— 
and then the squirrels and jays have 
vanished in terrified flight and the hunt- 
er has leisure to fill his pipe while he 
feasts his eyes upon the royal prize that 
his tireless patience has won. 











THE FIRST 200 MILES OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


By PROF. H. M. KINGERY. 


With Photographs and a Map by the Author. 





OR several years we had 
indulged in a mild way 
our passion for canoe- 

ing. We had not been able 
to get far from home, but 
had navigated every stream 
within our reach — running 
down Sugar Creek and Rock 
River time after time, till ev- 
ery rock and riffle was an old 
acquaintance, and “doing” 
the beautiful Tippecanoe 
more than once. Last sum- 
mer we found it possible to 
be away a little longer than 
usual and decided upon a 
visit to the source of the 
Mississippi and a voyage 
down-stream as far as our 
The northwestern point of Lake Itasca, with the new-born time would permit. 
Mississippi issuing from it. About 200 miles north- 
west of St. Paul as the crow 
flies—if that oft-quoted fowl ever does fly so far at a stretch—the hills encircle a 
small valley rudely resembling a horseshoe in general outline. These hills form a 
part of the watershed which divides the Mississippi and its tributaries from the 
affluents of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence and those of the Red River of 
the North. The cook of a camp on the crest of the low range once boasted that he 
could throw out his dish water to the right and send it to the Gulf of Mexico 
or to the left and have it flow to the Arctic Ocean; and it is an interesting fact 
that the Mississippi and an affluent of the Red River of the North do rise within 15 
miles of each other. The valley mentioned is a regular pocket among the hills. 
Within it lie some scores of lakes ranging in size from mere ponds to basins of 
several miles in extent. All the smaller ones are drained into a common reser- 
voir which is known by name to every schoolboy — Lake Itasca. To most 
people nothing beyond the name is known, and the form of the lake and the direc- 
tion in which the river leaves it will come as a real surprise. 

The Itasca Valley can be reached by wagon either from Bemidji on the north 
or from Park Rapids on the south. Please notice the word ‘‘can.” It is not an easy 
journey from either direction, for the road-making has been of the most prim- 
itive kind, consisting of little more than the removal of the largest rocks from the 
narrow trail that winds through the forest and over the hills. To retain one’s 
seat in wagon or carriage on such a road is a liberal education in physical culture, 
for it involves incredible shaking-up and general contortion. The Park Rapids 
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THE FIRST 200 MILES OF 


road is considerably shorter and is said 
to be much the better—perhaps because 
it zs shorter. If the other is worse, it is 
worth going far to see. Yet the trip is 
well worth taking, in spite of the discom- 
forts of this part of it. Reaching Park 
Rapids by rail, we purchased a boat and 
early the next morning set out on the 
ride—towing our boat behind in a two-. 
wheel cart. Details may be spared: the 
heat (it was August), the dust, the 
swarms of mosquitoes, the roughness of 
the road (which rarely had its two ruts 
on the same level except for an instant 
while changing from one tilt to the oth- 
er), the really beautiful scenery as we ap- 
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was covered with magnificent forests of 
pine which now have been all but de- 
stroyed by the lumbermen. As we went 
down the river, we saw the resulting dis- 
figurement of the landscape—bare hill- 
sides whose desolation was intensified ra- 
thet than relieved by the blackened 
stumps that dotted them. More serious 
from a practical and economic point of 
view is the climatic effect— diminished 
rainfall, lowered streams, more rapid and 
violent changes of temperature, with con- 
sequent injury to cattle and crops. A 
few years ago certain public-spirited men 
awoke to the fact that this blight was 
rapidly approaching the source of the 











New (unfinished) birch-bark canoe, with group ot 
Ojibway Indians whose names are unwritable, 
on shore of Lake Winnibigoshish, Minnesota. 





One of the many quiet, restful stretches of the 
Upper Mississippi. 





proached the hills, the driver’s continu- 
ous and picturesque profanity—all may 
well be left to the reader’s more or less 
vivid imagination. The late sun was just 
setting, when, from the top of the last 
ridge, we saw the silvery water almost 
beneath us. Down the steep descent of 
100 feet or more we hurried the boat, 
and it was but a few minutes till we were 
afloat and had passed out of the sultry 
heat of the woods with its swarms of 
stinging insects into the delicious cool- 
ness of evening, with peace and native 
beauty all ‘about us. 

Northern Minnesota a few years ago 


Mississippi and that the beauty if not the 
entity of the upper course was threat- 
ened. With some difficulty the legisla- 
ture was persuaded to act and about ten 
years ago created the “Itasca State Park” 
—a tract 7 miles by 5 in extent, includ- 
ing the entire valley. Much of the land 
had become private property through 
homesteading and otherwise and the pro- 
cess of acquiring title to it has been slow. 
The effort has been continued, however, 
and now the end is in sight. 

Of course, all cutting of live timber 
within the park is prohibited, and the 
aim is to make it a paradise for deer and 
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all sorts of game, which are to be pro- 
tected as in the National Park of the 
Yellowstone. Visitors to the lake are 
welcome, but all shooting is forbidden. 
Fishing is allowed with rod in hand and 
parties may camp at their pleasure any- 
where on the lake or its tributaries. The 
enforcement of the laws is entrusted to 
the Park Commissioner, who lives with 
his family in a neat and comfortable cot- 
tage at a commanding point on the east 
shore of Itasca. We found it a pleasant 
variation from the monotony—and other 
features—of camp fare to visit the ‘State 
House” (as it is known there) for an oc- 
casional meal, and we can assure any one 
who thinks of visiting that region that he 
will fare exceedingly well if he simply 
puts up at the State House, where clean 
beds and the best of food may be had 
for a dollar a day. 

We spent some days in camp on the 
east shore of Lake Itasca, visiting differ- 
ent points of interest and seeing its 
beauties for ourselves, In its general out- 
line the lake may be likened to the head 
of an elk, with its nose to the north and 
its two horns toward the south. This 
shape, or possibly the fact of its being a 
favorite haunt of that animal, led the In- 
dians to call it Elk Lake (translated by 
the French into the equivalent Lac la 
Biche) — a name which has now been 
transferred to its largest tributary lake. 
The present name, Itasca, had a curious 
origin, according to one story. When 
Schoolcraft, in 1832, was making his visit 
there—the first made by any white man 
with the knowledge that it was the source 
of the Mississippi—he desired to hail the 
lake at sight with an appropriate baptis- 
mal name, and so asked his companion, 
Rev. Dr. Boutwell, to give him the Greek 
or Latin for “true source of a river.” 
The good doctor had nearly forgotten 
his classics, but managed finally to re- 
call the two Latin words veritas caput— 
“truth head.” Schoolcraft wrote these 
down, struck off the first and last sylla- 
bles, and behold the new title—Itasca! 

A glance at the map will show the 
remarkable form of the lake. Its three 
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arms branch out from a common centre 
and no part is much over half a mile in 
width. The waters are clear and cold 
and abound in fish, such as bass, pick- 
erel, perch and small muscallonge, which 
will rise readily to bait or spinner. The 
shores to the east and south are high and 
thickly wooded, while to the north and 
west the ground is lower—swampy in 
places and often bare or covered with 
small second-growth timber, the original 
forest having been cleared or burnt 
away. Springs of the finest water abound, 
some of them of great size. 

Itasca has no tributaries on the east 
except small runnels from springs, but 
receives most of its accessions from the 
south. At the head of the east arm is 
received the tiny Mary River, draining a 
beautiful wooded valley in which are the 
Mary Lakes. The two principal tribu- 
taries of the west arm are Chambers 
Creek, draining Elk Lake, and a stream 
which, as the largest affluent of Itasca, is 
called “‘The Infant Mississippi.” It is 
hardly a boat length in width and is so 
obstructed by fallen trees and drift that 
we could not push our boat beyond the 
second bend from the lake. It drains 
the valley in which lie the Nicollet Lakes 
and the Mississippi springs, and if we are 
to seek the true source of the great riv- 
er farther back-than Itasca, where the 
waters are assembled for their start, no 
doubt Nicollet was right in assuming this 
as the “Infant.” Tracing this valley back 
to the very crest of the watershed, we 
come to Lake Hernando de Soto, which 
is set down on a popular map of Minne- 
sota as ‘the source of the Mississippi, 
2,555 miles from the Gulf of Mexico.” 
Depending on this “official” declaration, 
a party recently set out with the declared 
intention of starting at Hernando de Soto 
and travelling by boat to St. Paul. They 
were somewhat surprised to find that this 
lake has no surface communication at all 
with Itasca—though probably its waters 
do ultimately reach that reservoir by 
seepage and subterranean channels—and 
concluded to abandon that part of their 
plan. 
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Not far from the centre of the lake is 
the solitary island on which the School- 
craft party spent some hours in 1832, 
now named for the pioneer who first vis- 
ited it. The island is thickly overgrown 
with small trees and underbrush, the 
original covering of forest having been 
burnt off by the fire of a careless camp- 
er. Traces can be discovered on it of a 
bloody battle, fought there long ago by 
Sioux and Chippewa Indians. The isl- 
and is nearly surrounded by rushes 
which grow far out into the lake and 
which are encroaching on its area at 
many points. On the island and at many 
places throughout the Park substantial 
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would do on seeing it if he had no pre- 
possessions from acquaintance with it 
some hundreds of miles lower down. It 
starts upon its long journey to the Gult 
with a merry rush, but soon begins to 
loiter, and when it reaches one of the 
“meadows” (as the natives call the 
dreary stretches of tall, rank grass and 
wild rice which abound along its upper 
course) it winds and writhes until the 
weary voyager is led to wonder if it 
really intends going anywhere. 

Half a dozen miles below Itasca we 
reached what are known as the Big 
Rapids, where the tiny river goes rush- 
ing for several miles over a stony bottom 











a. Indian (Chippewa) graves on point overlooking Lake 
Winnibigoshish. 





Historical oaken tablets at foot of Lake Itasca, tell- 
ing of all who have contributed materially to the 
sum of knowledge concerning the valley. 





“tablets” or pillars of oak painted white 
have been set up, bearing inscriptions 
commemorative of events connected with 
the early exploration of the region. 
Now for a curious fact: the general 
course of the Mississippi from its source 
to the Gulf of Mexico is east of south; 
yet it leaves Lake Itasca in a northwest- 
erly direction and makes a grand sweep 
of many miles to the north before set- 
tling into its proper course. At its exit 
it is hardly over a rod in width, while its 
depth varies with startling rapidity be- 
tween a few inches and several feet. The 
few inhabitants of the vicinity irreverent- 
ly call it “the creek,” as almost any one 


with rapid descent. One of our party 
had a small wooden canoe and by skill- 
ful management was able to shoot 
through easily in most places, in spite 
of the countless boulders that beset his 
course. The larger boat with its three 
passengers was less fortunate: it stuck 
and bumped and was in imminent peril 
of wrecking. Then might one see a 
portly and dignified college. professor, 
clad only in spectacles, shirt and shoes, 
descend into the foaming water and un- 
dertake to “lead” the boat. She was 
wild and headstrong, the water swift and 
the bottom slippery and bestrewn with 
many loose and rounded stones. The 
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professor’s attitudes were varied and 
striking and his emotions such as called 
for polyglot expression. He was equal 
to the emergency—although having fre- 
quent occasion to emerge after encount- 
ering the loose stones—and our only re- 
gret is that we had no phonograph and 
the camera wouldn’t work at critical 
moments. 

For many miles our course was an 
alternation of such rapids with long 
stretches of ‘‘meadow” (or savannas, as 
Schoolcraft called them) but with much 
more meadow than rapids. In fact the 
endless monotony of these wet prairies 
is enough to destroy the pleasure of 
such a canoe trip for any but the most 
enthusiastic and persistent. Where the 
river winds among the hills or through 
the forest nothing could be more delight- 
ful; but where there is nothing in sight 
except the coarse grass and tall wild 
rice, while the current seems to take 
especial delight in doubling upon itself 
every few rods and swinging from one 
side to the other of the vast meadow, it 
becomes very wearisome. Often for 
miles there is no solid place to land and 
not infrequently the grass grows in a 
foot or more of water. Wild ducks were 
seen in great numbers at almost every 
turn, but shooting at that season was 
unlawful (first reason), we had no shot- 
gun (second reason), and none of us 
could hit them with a rifle (third reason): 
hence we ate canned meat for the most 
part. 

From the map we had judged we 
could reach Bemidji in two days; really 
we spent five on the way, because of the 
infinite crookedness of the stream. The 
river for a mile before it enters the lake 
was jammed with logs, so that we had 
to portage; in fact the little Lake Irving 
(through which the larger lake is entered) 
was almost entirely covered with vast 
rafts of logs which had been floated 
down the river to that point for ship- 
ment by rail. Bemidji—itself a lovely 
body of water, bordered by evergreen 
forests and resting on a bottom of pure 
white sand—is the first of a trio of lakes 
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through which the Mississippi flows at 
the most northerly portion of its course. 

It is a pleasant day’s trip by boat from 
Bemidji to Cass, the middle lake of the 
trio. On the way we passed through 
the north end of Tascodiac and the south 
end of Andrusia Lake—both fine bodies 
of water but relatively small. Cass and 
Winnibigoshish are within the Indian 
reservations and we saw no white man 
between them. Cass is dotted with 
wooded islands, the largest a magnificent 
domain in itself, with its miles of hill and 
forest and its tiny lake within a lake. 
Winnibigoshish, on the other hand, 
though the largest of the chain of lakes 
(covering nearly 100 square miles) has 
not a solitary island. At its foot is a 
great dam with sluices by which the flow 
of water and the height of the river be- 
low can be controlled. Raising the lake 
from 8 to 16 feet above its natural level, 
this dam has converted it into a huge 
reservoir and incidentally drowned out a 
great number of fine trees. The shore 
line also has been obliterated, so that 
there are few safe landing places, and 
this fact, with the remarkable restlessness 
of its waters, renders navigation with a 
small boat a matter of some danger for 
any but skilled and experienced boat- 
men. We were caught in the middle 
of Winnibigoshish by a heavy squall and 
thunderstorm and had hard work reach- 
ing shore at a point where there was no 
landing at all. 

Below this lake the river rushes mer- 
rily along, and, except for the endless 
wastes of rice and grass, would afford 
pleasant sailing. Our journey ended at 
Deer River, where we took train for Du- 
luth and home. Not the least of our 
troubles was experienced in finding Deer 
River, which is a mile to the north of a 
lake which itself is north of the river. 
Almost by accident we noticed the three- 
foot passage that connects the river with 
the lake, and when we had crossed the 
latter we found there was no means of 
reaching the village except over the nar- 
row-gauge lumber railroad which runs 
out upon a pier in the lake. After some 











negotiation we chartered the only train 
on the road (at a cost of 50 cents) to 
haul ourselves and our boat and contents 
to Deer River. On the way we sold the 
boat and changed our clothes—all while 
the train was covering the mile—and 
were ready to re-enter civilization. Had 
we continued our voyage a day or two 
longer, we could have reached the Poke- 
gama Falls near Grand Rapids, and from 
there down should have been within easy 
reach nearly all the time of postoffice 
and market. The part of the river we 
covered flows through wild and almost 
native country, affording little opportu- 
nity for replenishing supplies except by 
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fishing and (in season, of course) shoot- 
ing. We were fortunate in having with 
us an ample supply of excellent bacon, 
coffee and sugar, with hard tack for use 
when we could not secure bread—which 
was most of the time. The Indians are 
friendly, but cannot help much in the 
matter of food. 

The trip to Itasca is well worth taking, 
and any one who is fond of roughing it, 
travelling by canoe and camping out 
each night, will enjoy the journey down- 
stream. How far he will go will be gov- 
erned largely by his fondness for such 
scenery and general environment as I 
have tried to describe. 
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WHALING TIME. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


N the good old times of forty years 
ago—or fifty—and long before, 
when sperm oil was worth $2.00 to 

$2.50 per gallon in New Bedford, the 
little tough ships of the whaling industry 
were found in every sea of the globe, 
and the Stars and Stripes were as fa- 
miliar a sight to the Eskimoes as to the 
cannibals of the Friendly Isles. The 
life of the whaler was a tragedy at the 
worst and but a sorrowful drama at the 
best. Some of the phases of this life 
have come under my own observation 
and are offered as of possible interest to 
the public. 

About thirty years ago there came in- 
to St. George’s harbor, in Bermuda, a 
small whaling brig from New Bedford, 
bound to the North Pacific on a three- 
year cruise. The master was a young 
man and had been married three days 
before sailing. What it cost him to leave 
his bride and to set sail for the Antipodes 


it is impossible to tell: his voice broke 
and his eyes filled with tears as he spoke 
of his home, but he knew that, every 
month, the owners of the vessel would 
pay the monthly stipend to the little 
woman who awaited his going and com- 
ing, and that a fortunate voyage would 
enable him to pour into her lap some of 
the world’s luxuries. After a few days’ 
wait the small ship spread her sail and 
went to sea. 

Almost three years afterwards the 
same vessel entered the port (bound 
home), for letters and vegetables. Her 
hold was crammed with tierces of whale 
oil and a goodly number of casks were 
on deck. The brig had cleared over 
$40,000 in three years—most of the oil 
having been shipped home. About 
$2,000 would come to the master, and 
even the cabin boy would get $200 for 
his time. The master showed us, with 
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his face aglow, the picture of his boy 
(who was born while the brig was fast 
in the floes of the Arctic sea) and no 
happier man ever left the port than this 
husband of three years who had looked 
through storm and peril to the steady 
light of his lonely home. The tragedy 
of Kingsley’s lines was a part of his life, 
and we knew that he had worked as 
only those can work who have left a 
weeping wife on the little wharf around 
the world. 

> One morning a whaler lay off St. 
David’s Head, and her master came in 
for mail and to ship some men he had 
taken aboard at the Azores. Every one 
on a whaler has a certain lay or share of 
all oil taken, and this lay must be noted 
in the shipping articles of the vessel at 
the first port, or before sailing, when 
possible. One of the islanders was a 
little Portuguese boy of four years—a 
very picture of beauty, like a child from 
one of Murillo’s paintings. The law of 
the Azores prohibits emigration and the 
addition to the Eizadbeth’s crew had been 
taken from an unguarded part of the 
coast of one of the islands. The little 
fellow was shipped as a boy on the 300th 
lay, and began a life of great possibil- 
ities with a smiling face and rosy cheeks. 
He was among strangers, and the spirit 
of sacrifice that set Moses adrift among 
the perils of the Nile must have moved 
the mother who had sent him to sail the 
world over, and to become a man, per- 
haps, before she should hold him in her 
arms again. The Portuguese are splen- 
did sailors, and Manuel Viera may be to- 
day the master of a clipper ship. 

One summer, while United States Com- 
mercial Agent at St. George’s, I received 
from New York a consignment of pro- 
visions for the whaling bark Hadley, for 
which she was to call shortly afterwards. 
There also arrived on the ship from New 
York a man, whose name I have forgot- 
ten, who was to take the place of the 
mate of the whaler, who had died at sea. 
He waited patiently for some weeks dur- 
ing the idle summertime for the Hadley, 
which was not much more dilatory in 
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her movements than all the other ships 
of her line of business. After a few days 
I had myself been taken down with an 
intermittent fever and was slowly recov- 
ering, when I received from the port of 
Hamilton, 12 miles distant, a letter from 
the mate, who asked me what I thought 
of his giving up the idea of joining the 
Hadley and going instead as mate of the 
George K. Jones—a whaling schooner 
about ready to sail in continuance of her 
voyage and on board of which he had 
been offered a position. 

The enforced idleness on shore seemed 
to have eaten into his very soul, and his 
letter was almost pitiful in his eagerness 
to excuse himself for disappointing the 
firm that had sent him out. I replied 
that, as he had already waited so long 
and would be paid for his time, it seemed 
as if he ought to wait longer, as the bark 
must soon arrive. He wrote again that 
he could not get away in the /ones for 
two or three days, and that if the Hadley 
came in by Thursday noon he would 
ship as her mate and give up the other 
vessel—thus following out his original 
plan. 

The Geo. K. Jones sailed Thursday 
afternoon, and was out of sight of the 
islands by sundown: the next morning 
the signal station showed a red burgee 
on the south end of the yard-arm, indi- 
cating an unknown sail southeast; at 9 
a.m. the signal was changed to a blue 
pennant with white tip, for a bark; and, 
before evening, the stubby old Hadley 
came to anchor in port. On Sunday the 
St. Thomas steamer arrived from the 
West Indies and reported that on Satur- 
day morning the mate of the Geo. K. 
Jones (the man who had so long waited 
for the ship that arrived the day after he 
sailed) had struck a sperm whale, and 
within two minutes, during the madden- 
ed flurry that followed, he had been 
killed by a blow from one of its flukes: 
he was knocked out of the boat and his 
body was never recovered. I think the 
master of the Hadley never forgave him- 
self for being late in arriving, but a school 
of humpbacks had been run into the 
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week before, and he was not to blame 
for taking what oil he could. 

Another case that I can never forget 
was sadder still. One day in the month 
of January a whaler arrived, bound on a 
Pacific cruise for fifteen months; her 
master, Benjamin Brooks, was a man of 
60, who had in the course of a lifetime 
of hard work and as a sailor on every 
known part of the ocean become a man 
of means and had retired from the pur- 
suit of the industry to which he was in- 
debted for his comfortable fortune. But 
when his only daughter had become en- 
gaged to a young merchant of Province- 
town, his anxiety to do something more 
for her happiness started the old fever in 
his veins and he decided to make one 
more cruise as master and to turn into 
her lap every dollar of the profits that 
came to his share. 

She was a beautiful girl, and as he 
showed me her picture there were tears 
in his eyes that told the depths of his 
love for the child of his heart. It was a 
strong and handsome bark that he com- 
manded and attracted attention as she 
left port, because she carried double top- 
sail yards—being the first whaler ever 
seen in port that had adopted the modern 
innovation. We stood on the wharf and 
those who knew the story of the voyage 
wished him luck as if he had been one of 
our own people. 

The wedding had been set for a day in 
March of the following year, and, a day 
or two after Washington’s Birthday, the 
same ship came off the islands and ran 
under the Head and sent a boat ashore 
for mail. We knew the old man as we 
saw him in the stern of his boat, and gave 
him a hearty welcome as he stepped 
ashore. He was full of life and his face 
was radiant with the kind of joy that one 
must be old and worn with years to 
know, and we were glad to hear that he 
had been wonderfully successful on his 
voyage—having made the best catch of 
his life, in view of the time at sea. 

There were two letters for him, as well 
as others for some of his officers and 
crew, and we walked to my office for 
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them; I handed him all of them, and in 
a moment he had opened and was read- 
ing one of them; when I turned towards 
him, after putting away the bunch from 
which I had just selected those for his 
vessel, I was thunderstruck by the change 
that had come over him; he held the 
half-read letter in his hand and great 
tears were rolling silently down his face; 
he stood for a moment as if turned to 
stone and then sat down in a chair and 
bowed his head between his hands upon 
the little table that was littered with the 
last papers received from “the States.” 

I guessed with a fearful sinking of the 
heart that the girl was dead or in danger 
of death, and when he lifted his face— 
that of a man grown old with hopeless- 
ness in a moment’s time—he told me as 
best he could that she had died three 
weeks ago, with a message of love for 
the father to whom she was dearer than 
his life. And then I knew what are the 
tears that old men shed, and I realized 
the perils and the trials of those ‘that 
go down to the sea in ships.” 

The oil that makes Nantucket busy 
today is that of the Standard; the old 
salt-water bruisers of Provincetown and 
New Bedford are stripped of their boats 
and gear, and they lie, defying age, at 
the once busy wharf, as if some day the 
wave of a fairy wand might bend their 
sails and paint their sides, re-people their 
cabins and forecastles, and send them 
again, with their white boats and wooden 
davits shining in the sun, to push their 
stems through Arctic floes or to float in 
the dreamy waters of the tropic seas. 

It is long ago since the ocean was 
dotted with the clouds of smoke that 
arose from their try-works, but yet you 
may find on the “stern and rock-bound 
coast” women who sit in their failing 
years and watch the seas for the sails of 
their loved ones, who never returned to 
them; whom they know in their hearts 
can never return. The sea has them safe 
in its keeping and they are sure, these 
patient ones, that, in the day when the 
sea gives up its dead, they shall be re- 
paid for the bitterness of life and death. 











A BOYHOOD IDYLL. 


By CHARLES S. MOODY, M. D. 





GOOD many years 
ago, when the “day 
was always morn,” I 
knew a boy—a freckle 
faced little tad with a 
decidedly pug nose 
and bare feet, several 
of the toes of which 
were chronically dec- 
orated with parti-col- 
ored rags, which 
adornment was calcu- 
lated to protect an 
exquisitely painful 
“stub” that had been 
begotten by the too 
violent contact be- 
tween the toe and a 
run-oak grub or some 
equally immovable 
object. If perchance 
the toe should heal for a brief time, there 
was a pet stone bruise, the protection of 
which caused that boy to hop along on 
the toes of one foot, the heel being raised 
from the ground in a manner intended to 
bring a minimum of pressure upon the 
offending bruise. Next in importance to 
the aforesaid were several long, livid 
scratches, evidencing the clinging quali- 
ties of the blackberry vines running over 
the worm fence through which the boy 
must needs crawl in his excursions about 
the farm. A ragged pair of knee breech- 
es, a “‘hickory”’ shirt and a single “gal- 
lus” made up the wearing apparel of this 
boy I knew. 

The boy’s dearest wish was to go fish- 
ing. If he had a dream of future happi- 
ness, it was a land where he could just 
fish and fish and fish. The dawning of 
a Saturday during the summer season 
was a red-letter day in that boy’s calen- 
dar. All week through his mother would 
call up the stairway in the morning, 

















“Charlie, Charlie! come, get up; break- 
fast is ready.”” This very softly. The boy 
never heard. Shortly after: ‘Charles, I 
have called you my last time, sir.” A lit- 
tle more sternly. This would elicit a 
sleepy grunt from that boy who was so 
frightened that he immediately went to 
sleep again. Half an hour later an ex- 
plosive ‘“‘Charles!”’ in a-‘masculine voice 
came rolling up that stairway and into 
that boy’s room, fetching the boy to his 
feet and into those ragged pantaloons 
with a promptness that was commend- 
able. But Saturday! Long before the 
brindle cow in the milking corral had 
begun calling to her hungry offspring or 
the old superannuated mule down in the 
back lot had sent forth his clarion wel- 
come to the coming morn, that boy was 
up. For was he not going fishing? True, 
there were some minor preliminaries to 
be gone through with. There was the 
wood to get in for the Saturday’s baking ; 
“pursley ” to pull out of the potato patch ; 
the hogs to feed; then Mother always 
wanted him to run down to the village 
store and exchange a dozen of eggs for 
a paper of pins, and tell Mrs. Day to 
come over to dinner tomorrow, for there 
was going to be fried chicken and the 
minister was coming to dinner; then the 
old cedar churn with its up and down 
dasher was set out in the shade of the 
smoke-house, filled with the week’s ac- 
cumulation of sour cream, an apron tied 
around the boy’s neck and he was bid- 
den to bring the butter. With what vis- 
ions of a speedy termination of his task 
would the boy always seize the dasher 
and proceed to knock that cream into 
foam. It was always the same. Hope, 
that elusive goddess, always played the 
same pranks with that boy. Kerplug! 
kerplug! kerplug! the dasher would fall 
into the creamy mass. Fast and steady 











for a while; then slow and slower as the 
arms began to ache with the exercise. 
Pausing now and again, he would raise 
the long handle of the dasher and scan 
the adherent cream with a critical eye 
for the appearance of the yellow specks 
that told that butter was coming. Mean- 
while the remorseless sun crept higher 
and higher into the heavens until it was 
nearly over him, looking 
down upon him from over 
a corner of the building 
with a mocking sort of leer 
in its countenance. Goad- _ 
ed at last to desperation, 
the boy, with tears in his 
voice and several large ones 
just ready to spill over, 
calls out: ‘Maw, I wish 
you would come here and 
see what’s the matter with 
this old churn.” Called 
away from her prepara- 
tion for Sunday and the_ 
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minister, the mother hur- 
ries to the assistance of her 
youthful coadjutor. Rais- 
ing the lid of the churn, 
she peers down into the 
creamy depths: then, 
“Law! that cream is too 
hot; run and fetch a gourd 
of water from the well.” 
This, poured judiciously 
around the dasher and 
down into the cream, cools 
it and soon the boy has the 
extreme satisfaction of see- 
ing the butter roll up in a 
fine yellow mass. Years 
after, in his natural phil- 
osophy, that boy learns 
that motion may be trans- 
formed into heat and to- 
day wonders why that cream did not boil. 
Show me the country boy who is forced to 
work an old hand churn on a warm day 
in summer who would not be willing to 
swap jobs with Sisyphus and consider 
that he had worsted that mythological 
gentleman in the trade. One of the 
proud possessions of that boy was a cot- 
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ton fishing line, decorated with a bright 
colored bob and a real hook. Now, if 
any of you have ever angled for bull- 
heads with cotton wrapping twine and a 
bent pin, you can easily estimate the 
wealth of that boy in this possession. 
This particular hook and line cost all of 
ten cents and was purchased with the 
accumulated pennies of many Sunday’s 


**Maw! won't you come and 
see what’s the matter with 
this old churn?" 


“being good” and attending Sunday 
school. 

“Now, You MAY GO.” 

No words of after years can sound as 
sweet to that boy. Honors may come 
and Fame may lay upon his brow the 
coveted laurel wreath; men may, with 
reverent tone, call his name great; many, 
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even thousands, may sing his praises; 
but it will be all as dross to the pure 
gold of that one “Now, you may go,” 
after the churning was done. With a 
yell of pure happiness he snatches the 
battered remnant of what was once a 
straw hat and flies to the manure heap 
back of the barn, where the evening be- 
fore, preparing for this event, he had dug 
and buried in an antiquated tin can a 
wriggling heap of angle worms— great 
fat fellows, calculated to make the very 
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‘Seating himself upon the grassy bank, he 
awaits results."’ 





mouths of the sun perch and shiners 
down in the pasture brook fairly water ; 
if indeed a fish’s mouth can water. 
Down the long lane between the corn 
rows and over the bars into the pasture 
where grows in tangled profusion the 
sumac and hazel, with now and then a 
shady oak or maple, beneath which the 
cattle and sheep loved to lie when the 
sun was warm at noonday and chew a 
contemplative cud. Through the past- 
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ure at its further edge runs a little brook, 
its waters limpid as crystal, where lurk 
the finny game. Selecting a slim, 
straight hazel! the Barlow (that knife of 
happy memory!) was called into requi- 
sition and soon the hazel was transformed 
into a rod far more satisfying than any 
creation of split bamboo and silver that 
came with after years. Now the boy 
rummages in his pockets among the 
varied treasures of boyish accumulation 
until he finds the line, hook and vari- 
colored bob. The line (neatly wound 
upon a bit of split shingle) is unwound 
and tied to the pole; then a fat angle- 
worm is impaled, wriggling and protest- 
ing in a vermicular way, upon the hook; 
the boy throws the line into the water, 
and, seating himself upon the grassy 
bank, awaits the result. 

The day is Heaven’s own child. The 
breeze just stirs the leaves of the grow- 
ing corn until they whisper to each 
other secrets that no ear not attuned to 
the love of Nature can hear aright. Bob 
White, sitting upon a rail of the old 
worm fence, cheerily calls with his sta- 
catto to his little brown mate who is 
carefully nurturing life into a nestful of 
pure white eggs, hidden away among the 
blackberry vines and golden-rod that 
fill the fence corners. Back among the 
hazels and sumacs in the pasture lot, a 
bobolink is trying to silence a brown 
thrush and both are making the balmy 
air liquid with melody. Far in the blue 
vast a buzzard is soaring in ever ascend- 
ing and widening circles, until he be- 
comes almost lost in the immensity, fad- 
ing to aamere black speck. The boy, 
watching him, falls a-dreaming and fancy- 
ing how delightful it would be to leave 
the sordid things of earth—the wood 
getting, the milking, the churning and 
all—and soar away into the blue vault 
of heaven. Just at that instant he, is 


brought back to earth and things mun- . 


dane by a jerk that all but topples him 
from his grassy seat and into the water. 
The bob is fulfilling its mission manfully 
and is bobbing around in the water at a 
terrific rate. The boy fetches the pole 














a yank and lands upon the slope a di- 
minutive bull cat that lies there flopping 
—a very picture of fishy helplessness. 
Here is a fulfillment of that boy’s fond- 
est hopes. To catch a cat was the acme 
of his ambition. Perch, sun-fish, bull- 
heads had fallen to his prowess in plenty 
but never a cat. With a yell of delight 
the boy falls upon the unoffending fish 
and pinions him between his knees. 
True to his protective instinct the fish 
spreads out his spines and with another 
yell but not of delight the boy springs 
to his feet as the sharp spines enter the 
knees left bare by the too evident brief- 
ness of the frayed pantaloons. Dang- 
ling the fish by the end of the line, the 
boy carries him in triumph to the house, 
displaying with pride his skill as an 
angler. 

Ah me! those happy days are gone. 
Gone is the meadow brook, the rustling 
corn rows, the sumac thicket. The log 
house and the weatherbeaten barn are 
gone, but, lurking somewhere around the 
premises, is an old cedar churn with a 
whittled white pine dasher, and no doubt 
another boy in frayed pantaloons is 
pounding away at another batch of cream 
in the shade of another smoke-house 
and wishing that the task were done 
that he might go fishing. The sore toe 
and the stone bruise are now but tender 
memories and in their place come other 
aches—not of the flesh perhaps, but 
heart burnings and disappointments more 
poignant by far: elements that tinge the 
once dark hair with old Time’s white 
livery and draw furrows down the once 
ruddy cheeks of childhood. The boy I 
knew is now a respectable—I hope— 
professional man, who sometimes, when 
the sun is bright upon his belovéd moun- 
tains and zephyrs play delightful music 
upon the wind harps of the dear old 
pines, likes to steal away from the con- 
tact with scenes of misery and suffering 
and renew his acquaintanceship with the 
Great Infinite and her children. While 
most all of the great game fishes have 
fallen to his modest skill as an angler, 
none so delights him, none so fully ful- 
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fills the Waltonian command, Be Quiet 
and Go A-fishing, as the brook trout. 
True, landing one of these little fellows 
lacks the nerve-trying properties of 
fighting a lordly Quinalt at the end of 
an 18-ounce rod, but leave that to those 
who crave excitement. <A _ well-filled 
creel, though lacking in size and weight 
perhaps, makes up for it in the satisfac- 
tion of the outdoor life. 

As the mellow first-born gleams of 








‘With another yell but not of delight, he 
springs to his feet.’’ 





the coming sun shoot athwart the moun- 
tain’s blue crest and the robin awakes 
with a sleepy chirp to his nesting dame, 
he turns out and seeks a stream deep in 
the heart of the evergreen forest, clear 
as the spring that gave it being. It 
flows between banks of alluvial soil so 
thickly grown with sprangling stems of 
alder and vine maple as to be almost im- 
penetrable. Kneeling down, the man 
worms his way to the water’s edge. 
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Once there, however, beneath the over- 
hanging boughs, in the deep still pools, 
lurks many a fine Salmo, just ready to 
eagerly devour anything resembling a 
fly that happens to be dangled invitingly 
in front of his nose. A flash of silver, 
a swirl of the water, a twitch of the light 
rod and he lies in hand—a picture in 
salmon-pink and dark-brown spots. 
Then the slow working up the streaam— 
now leaning far out, holding on to the 
stem of an alder to make a cast almost 
out of reach in a favorable looking place; 
then “cooning” out on some half-sub- 
merged log to catch that fellow that you 
know is lying under that stone where 
the water eddies so temptingly. Now 
sending the fly dancing far out on that 
riffle where the water chatters over the 
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pebbly bottom, sparkling like diamonds 
in the sunlight. Then at noontide to 
build up a little fire just for companion- 
ship and lie under the shade of a dense 
spruce and smoke and look up at the 
snow-white clouds, drifting like silver 
barques upon the azure sea of heaven. 
After which to count over the catch, 
stow them away in the creel, nicely laid 
with damp moss to keep them fresh. 
Then the stroll home in the eventide 
when all Nature seems at peace. The 
birds singing their vesper hymns in the 
tree-tops, the hum of insects homeward 
bound, the solemn boom of the bittern 
in the distant marsh and the basso ac- 
companiment of the bull-frog. All this 
were happiness enow. 


MORNING. 


There is a brew in the morning air— 
The sweetest by mortal tasted: 

It cheers the heart and makes swift repair 
Of hopes that were vain and wasted. 

And he that sips it shall sing and dance, 
And never again be saddened; 

And at whatever he happens to glance, 
’Tis bettered, brightened and gladdened. 


And he that watches the sun go up, 





The joys of life he has won them; 
For with earth and heaven he tastes the cup 
That pours its blessings upon them. 
And never a thing that these two possess 
That betters and cheers and blesses— 
Of life, love, hope, and of happiness— 
But what the imbiber possesses. 


There may be drinks that are gems of art— 
They stale in a little minute; 

But Morning’s brew goes straight to the heart, 
And laughs all day within it. t 

It steadies the hand, and it smoothes the way, 
Of joy and good-nature the keeper; 

And then—at the end of the happiest day— 
A dream, it brings smiles to the sleeper. 


Cedar Bayou, Texas. Joun P. SJOLANDER. 
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Spring and Winter met one day 
Near the huddled hills; 
Scant his locks as lichens gray, 
Spring’s like daffodils. 
They were known as open foes 

Over all the earth: 
Spring detested ice and snows; 
Winter, blooms and mirth. 


Long his tense and tyrant clutch 
Prisoned fen and field; 

Long the streams, to bar his touch, 
Raised an icy shield. 

Spring, to break their fetters free, 
Summoned all her charms— 

All her wondrous witchery — 
To take the King of Storms! 


“May I pass, kind sir?” she said, 

Beaming, blossom-wise, 

Up at him with lips of red, 
Eyes of April skies. 

Winter wavered, loath to go; 
Smiled, and stepped aside; 

Bowed his head and bending low: 

“Certainly!’’ he cried. 
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ODE TO SIR HYLA. 


By S. D. BARNES. 





HOUGH anglers sing, as a regular 
thing, of rod and reel and lure, 
And of hoisting out great bass and trout 
and pick’rel by the score, 
Odes such as this cannot, I wis, the test 
of years endure; 
For the same old rhymes have, scores ot 
times, been juggled with before. 
So I'll tune my lyre in a -different key 
And strike a gait of my own 
And sing of the Hyla, fair and free— 
The King of the Lily Throne! 
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inthis ait te ian I will e’en extend to the angler’s friend 


the courtesy long denied, 
And embalm in verse, be it better or worse, the ancestors of his line 
To whom was due—you'll concede ’tis true—the achievements told with pride 
By the brightest lights among angling wights, your own forbears and mine. 
Hurrah for Sir Hyla! the sleek and slim, 
May his reign o’er bog and fen 
Continue so long as fishes swim 
And are caught by the sons of men! 


When the sky is fair and no breath of air breeds ripples on lake or stream, 
And conditions are right, but the bass won’t bite at a minnow or strike a spoon ; 
And we longingly sigh for larger fry than crappie or perch or bream; 
Then we paddle o’er to a grassy shore and prowl, like a hungry ’coon, 
For good Sir Hyla, our friend in need; 
For never a bass or pike 
Will hesitate to give instant heed 
When the Lily King bids him strike. 


And when the gray of the closing day guides the angler’s craft to land, 
And the camp-fire bright casts its ruddy light where he rests on his bed of 
boughs ; 
Then Hyla the good, in obliging mood, drills his choir on the reedy strand, 
And in sibilant chime, sans meter or time, the neighboring forests ’rouse. 
So I'll sing of Sir Hyla, the sleek and slim, 
May he flourish in mere and fen, 
While pickerel, bass and muscallunge swim 
And are caught by the sons of men! 
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MY FAVORITE FISHING SPORT. AND WHY. 


HAT invitation in February Sports 
AFIELD to its readers to expand 
on their favorite fish seemed to me 

to hit the nail on the head. It had a 
sort of personal implication as one read 
it—a kind of a touswardness that one 
cannot escape; that is, if one be an an- 
gler, for if there is anything we anglers 
like to expand on in a modest manner, 
since we as a nation have adopted ex- 
pansion, it is our favorite fish. At first 
thought when I read the invitation my 
mind responded: The Black Bass. Now 
that I have a pen in hand and am to try 
and set down in writing the reason why 
I prefer a black bass to a trout, salmon, 
tarpon or jewfish, I confess I become 
timid. Some of these fish grow to be 
monsters, and if I should some day hook 
one which had heard of my decision— 
say a jewfish off Santa Catalina Island 
or a tarpon in the Gulf at Aransas Pass 
—they might, individually and collective- 
ly, wreak vengeance and consign me to 
a watery grave. Then, how about my 
other friends: the little sunfish, crappie; 
ring perch, wall-eyed pike, pickerel and 
muscallonge? They have afforded me a 
fair share of sport and I would not bea 
gentleman or an angler (and by this I 
mean that while a gentleman is not al- 
ways an angler, yet an angler is always a 
gentleman) to say they were not worthy 


of a chance with my steel. And here 
comes: the channel catfish—a_ blue- 
skinned chap with white belly and pos- 
sessing great strength, stubbornness and 
courage. Surely, if it be the sport for 
sport’s sake, I have sufficient cause to 
respect his fighting prowess. And as 
that is not another story, we will observe 
why. 

For two years I had been tied to the 
office and was “played out.” The 
learnéd doctors maintained I was ill 
from overwork. My appetite was below 
par, my strength failing, and I was a mis- 
erable object to contemplate from an old 
line insurance company’s standpoint. 
But my day of vacation had come, even 
if it were in the form of a physician’s 
prescription, and I pitched my tent 
among the trees on the banks of the 
Northern Mississippi—challenging Na- 
ture to send me health and strength in 
her tonic-laden airs and breezes. 

The first day in camp was a hard one, 
what with putting up the tent—a large 
one; digging a trench, cutting a supply 
of wood and cooking meals. You will 
note I was camping alone and had to do 
the whole thing. After the bed was pre- 
pared I was tired out; so, to rest myself, 
I rigged up a light rod, caught a grass- 
hopper and seated myself in the stern of 
the boat. I had not really speculated on 
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a strike, as it was not a likely looking 
spot where I had decided to angle—be- 
ing only a comfortable place to pass in 
idleness the last moments of daylight. 
Hardly had I seated myself, however, 
when a vigorous tug informed me some- 
thing was doing business with the grass- 
hopper. I gave a sharp strike and felt I 
was fast to an animate something strong 
and lively. It started across the river 
and my little reel sang a song my ears 
had not heard in many a moon, and Oh! 
it was a sweet strain. Then it changed 
tactics and started back towards the boat. 
All this time I was doing the best I 
could but when it started up the river 
for St. Paul and then back again for St. 
Louis, I realized my two years’ bondage 
and one day’s labor had used up my 
strength and that the fish had things all 
in his own hands. How he did bore 
down through the waters to the bottom, 
then up again, this way, that way, and 
me “played out.” He was a rather lively 
customer and while I tried to keep the 
line at a tension, he on his part seemed 
to hold the same idea and eagerly as- 
sisted me all along the line. But in the 
end he arrived at the state physically in 
which I had started, while I had gained 
my second wind and each of us was fight- 
ing with a stubbornness that deserved 
success. It was dusk when I had him 
in hand and pulled him over the side of 
the boat—a 3-pound channel cat—and 
my health improved from that moment. 
From that time I have had a great deal 
more respect for his species than former- 
ly and in my own private classification 
of fishes he has risen to the ranks of a 
Game Fish. 

Trout fishing is all right. A trout is 
a most excellent fish. He is dainty in 
dress, a gentleman in his home, a fit foe 
for any knight and as an adjunct to a 
dinner he cannot be beat. Yet I have 
one complaint. When you angle for 
trout, it is trout or nothing. When you 
angle for black bass you are liable to 
catch sunfish, crappie, perch, stripéd 
bass, rock bass, catfish, pickerel, pike, 
perch, muscallonge, mud turtles, bull- 
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frogs, crawfish—why, just look at the 
list! Some sage who lived before World 
Fairs were invented said that variety is 
the spice of life. In a letter of this kind 
it should be changed to Variety in Fishes 
is the Spice of Angling. That is what 
I like about fishing for black bass: even 
if you do not catch any bass, you are 
apt to hook a variety of other fishes 
which adds spice to the trip. 

I notice I have mentioned sunfish 
twice. I like the sunfish. The first fish 
I ever hooked and landed was a sunfish 
and my elementary lessons in angling 
were started with this little fellow. I 
would like to say a lot more about this 
little friend. He is worthy of it, but I 
fear the critics would call me an old 
maid. Ernest McGaffey calls the sun- 
fish a lady’s fish. He is right, and he 
would have been more right if he had 
said “and a gentleman’s fish also.” 

Now, there is another fish. He is not 
fit to eat and is despised by everybody, 
but for sport and gameness he has found 
favor with me and I admit I like to catch 
him just for the sport he affords. His 
name is dogfish. He will test your tem- 
per, nerves, and tackle and give you a 
tussle that will make your blood tingle 
for an hour afterwards. 

But when I revolve the whole matter 
over and am pinned down to the one fish 
I prefer to catch above all others, I would 
stick to the black bass. Sports AFIELD 
is curious enough to also ask the reason, 
and I can think of no better way to ad- 
vance the cause of my favorite fish than 
to take the reader with me on a day’s 
hunt after this noblest of all the inland 
game fishes of America. 

Imagine a September morning on the 
Northern Mississippi. One or two light 
frosts have given a scarlet and yellow 
tinge to the foliage and the sportsman’s 
moon is rising with the coming-in of Oc- 
tober. At daybreak we are at the boat- 


house and our tackle placed handily, the 
‘little canoe Shoved off and her prow 
headed up-stream. After an hour’s vig- 
orous paddle we have arrived at the 
mouth of Crookéd Slough and the sun’s 
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rays creeping up above yonder ridge be- 
token a rare day. At the mouth of the 
slough an old water-soaked log lies half 
in and half out of the water and on the 
lower side a black bass is jumping and 
splashing as it chases the minnows, en- 
deavoring to catch his morning’s meal. 
At once we recognize minnows as the 
proper bait for that fellow, and, carefully 
adjusting a shiner, we paddle quietly 
within casting distance and you drop the 
minnow at his front door. He instantly 
snaps the lure and I back the little canoe 
to mid-stream, away from logs and snags, 
and, after a short struggle, you reel him 
in where I am ready with the net and he 
is soon hanging over the side of the ca- 
noe on a stringer. Further up-stream 
the root of an elm that has been standing 
in the water for years shows a spot that 
has always found favor with me and I 
paddle you to it. A minnow is cast re- 
peatedly where I nearly always catch a 
black bass, but this morning its attrac- 
tions are unconsidered. A grasshopper 
is caught and as you place it near to the 
root it is pulled under with a quick, live- 
ly jerk and when you have played it to 
the end a small catfish is your reward. 
Again is a grasshopper sent to the root 
and you land another small catfish. An- 
gle worms are tried next and you land a 
few sunfish, to add to the variety of the 
string. Searching among the rocks at the 
water’s edge, we catch a crawfish and as 
its ugly shape drops close to the root 
there is a swirl of water, a curl of foam, 
a vicious tug and you realize Mr. Black 
Bass is at the other end of the line. Af- 
ter a determined struggle he is brought 
to net, and, placing him on the string 
with the other fish, we push the canoe 
off and paddle slowly up-stream, keeping 
an eye open for likely spots. Here un- 
der a steep bank we catch another black 
bass, also a stripéd bass and a sheeps- 
head. At another place we hook a few 
crappies. A sand bar with a deep reef 
gives up a couple of sand pike, and so 
the morning passes pleasantly away. At 
noon we beach on a pebbly shore and 
eat lunch beside a cool, clear spring that 
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nestles close to Mother Earth under the 
shade of an old oak. Then comes a de- 
licious smoke, and we are ready for the 
return down-stream, towards home, and 
by the time we arrive there with the set- 
ting sun we have added several more 
bass and other fishes to our string and 
have tried various lures to secure them. 

This day we have been to school in 
the Halls of Nature. We have added a 
few ideas to our limited knowledge from 
this greatest of all teachers and we have 
learned a few things from the black bass. 
First we have learned he is capricious in 
his tastes: that one of his family will 
bite at a minnow, another at a crawfish, 
another at a spoon hook, another at an 
artificial fly and yet another at a worm— 
all on the same day. We know now they 
will accept these different baits on the 
same day and we have learned also that 
what will tempt one will not tempt an- 
other on the same day. 

By many such days, covering a long 
period of years, we have learned that the 
black bass is found early in the season 
in shallow waters searching for spawning 
grounds and at the same season is 
found below riffles and that a most ex- 
cellent bait at this time is the crawfish, 
placed on the hook head first with the 
steel run through its body, so that the 
tail curves on the bend of the hook, giv- 
ing it a lifelike appearance. As the 
spawning season closes and the young 
are hatched, the bass move to deeper 
waters, and the mother at this time, while 
guarding her young, will rush at most 
anything that comes near the brood and 
often hooks herself while trying to pro- 
tect her offspring, while the male is no 
less vicious and aggressive. As the shal- 
low waters become warm with the sum- 
mer’s heat, the bass retire to deep holes 
and shady pockets under logs and rocks, 
along steep banks where the swift cur- 
rent sweeps insects and animals their 
way; and there, deep down in the cooler 
waters of the bottom, they become hard- 
ened and strong and furnish kingly sport 
and will take crawfish, minnows, frogs, 
dobsons, fly and spoon about in the or- 
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der named, and also occasional grass- 
hoppers, crickets and worms. Another 
effective bait is the bumble bee, if you 
can catch him. Also a most “fetching” 
bait is young field mice, but they are not 
plentiful enough as a lure to make them 
a drug on the market. 

With advancing summer, the bass re- 
tires to deeper holes and pools and can 
be caught until the hand of Winter 
places an icy grip on the streams, when, 
to a limited extent, they hibernate in the 
mud and underneath rocks on the bot- 
tom of the river. 

As a fighter the black bass can sure- 
ly hold his own with the trout, sal- 
mon, pike, pickerel, muscallonge or any 
other fish. He is not a dainty fighter 
but a healthy, vigorous, strategic foe that 
takes you by storm and stubbornly con- 
tests every inch of the way. His method 
of warfare is purely American and his 
knowledge of resources requires that he 
be firmly hooked and carefully handled 
if you desire his capture. As best be- 
fitting His Grace, I prefer a rod of the 
Henshall pattern and tackle in accord- 
ance. Thus equipped, he will give you 
a battle royal if you meet him in all fair- 
ness and do not under-estimate his 
strength and activity; neither must you 
over-rate your own abilities—remember- 
ing that he is never landed until he is 
placed on the stringer or in the creel. 
For these and various other reasons 
which all black-bass anglers know, you 
and I will agree with Doctor Henshall 
when he states that, “inch for inch and 
pound for pound, the black bass is the 
gamest fish that swims.” 

Savanna, Illinois. E.K. STEDMAN. 





My earliest recollection takes me back 
to a little red farmhouse on the banks of 
the Susquehanna River in the northern 
part of Bradford County, Pennsylvania. 
This river flows on one side of a beauti- 
ful, fertile valley and along the foothills 
at the opposite side flows a branch of 
the Chemung. They join forces only a 
mile below the little house above referred 
to and form that lovely spot, historic in 
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Indian lore—famous old Tioga Point. 
Along the banks of both these streams, 
bordered by drooping willows or shaded 
by the stately buttonball, lies many a 
crystal pool, in whose cool depths lurks, 
even to this day, that king of fresh-wa- 
ter fighters, the American Black Bass. 

Among the dearest memories that 
come to me in these later years is that 
of a bare-foot boy with an old maple 
pole, “set” with the line straight out into 
the stream and a wriggling worm tempt- 
ing the capricious perch or greedy sun- 
fish to his fate. And not always in vain 
did the old maple dangle its crookéd 
length above the rippled surface; often 
enough this same boy came straggling 
in at night with fish enough to supply 
the immediate needs of a large family. 
That the species varied, is beyond ques- 
tion: there were rock bass, sunfish and 
perch, with an occasional black bass of 
goodly size. And today, though now 
older, Memory often turns to later indul- 
gences of this favorite pursuit. I have 
seen black bass taken in a variety of 
ways: generally from a boat, anchored 
near some well-known haunt, or by float- 
ing with the current and allowing the 
baited hook to drag the pebbly bottom 
100 feet behind; or, again, wading in the 
shallow riffles in July, allowing the bait 
to float into the pools below. I have 
tried them all with varied succes, but the 
favorite—Ah! the favorite way! 

I know the place. A long stretch ot 
water of varying depth, where the clean 
rocky bottom alternates with places 
where long grass grows close to the 
quiet surface. Baiting my hook with a 
lively tony, I step into the water and 
wade slowly out till it gurgles and eddies 
around my hips.. Standing thus, I take 
my rod in my left hand and with my 
right draw about 30 feet of line from the 
reel and coil it in my left, which already 
holds the rod; with the other I take the 
leader and with a careful swing drop the 
tony into the deeper water, 30 feet be- 
yond. I begin, carefully now, to work 
the bait farther away and at the same 
time keep it from getting to the bottom. 
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But suddenly the line stiffens: there 
comes a strong, vigorous pull and the 
battle is on. To right and to left he 
rushes and even entirely around the ex- 
cited fisherman; he leaps from the water 
with angry shake of the head, only to 
resume the battle, which is waged for 
fully 10 minutes before he finally lies 
safely in the covered basket—3 pounds 
and 3 ounces of nerve and courage. 
Because the early morning is their 
natural feeding time, because they are 
more easily approached in the manner 
above described, and because I have 
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manufactured spoons (cut from shell- 
pearl and bone) bear witness. The In- 
dian’s efforts seem to have been centered 
on the problem of making the bit of 
pearl or bone rotate rapidly, or to rotate 
at all, and this difficulty he seems to have 
been unable to entirely overcome. There- 
fore, the spoon bait—usually in the form 
of a fish—was used exclusively by the 
Coast Indians, who found it had some 
uses in salt water. But the white man 
finally penetrated to the interior and es- 
tablished trading posts among the lakes 
and mountains wherever accessible to the 














‘“‘With sail set, he journeys down the lakes—the trolling line, heavily weighted for 
deep fishing, trailing out behind.” 





taken more of them in this than in any 

other manner, the above is my favorite 

fishing sport. BEN W. STROUD. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE TROLLING SPOON IN THE NORTH. 

It has been only within comparatively 
recent years that the Indians of the in- 
terior tribes of Northwest: Canada have 
taken kindly to the trolling spoon, 
though its uses must have been under- 
stood for decades—as their crudely 





natives—bringing with him many strange 
and wonderful things. Trolling spoons, 
however, he brought along merely for the 
purpose of amusing himself and not as 
an article of commerce. The Indians, 
perceiving their usefulness, purchased 
them at a good price and are still doing 
so at the present day; for the little nickel- 
plated lure is an article of luxury, owing 
to the fact that the scanty Indian popu- 
lation and consequent small sales make 
them an unprofitable investment. 

After all has been said about the na- 
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tive’s propensity for game slaughter, that 
he still retains a certain high degree of 
good sporting instinct is undoubtedly 
true. It need scarcely be explained that 
the Indian trolls for sport a great deal 
and for necessity but little; for his family 
sometimes presents an astonishing num- 
ber of hungry mouths to feed, and the 
lord and protector must have goodly nets 
in plenty, upon which he is almost en- 
tirely dependent during the summer. 
But it is when he makes his early sum- 
mer excursions to the Hudson’s Bay 
post, to exchange his furs for bright cali- 
coes, etc., that he finds the little glittering 
spoon bait a valuable adjunct to his 
equipment. It is his own larder alone 
that he need now supply; for the dogs 
must be content with fish previously dried 
for consumption during the trip. As, 
with sail set, he journeys down the lakes, 
the trolling line, heavily weighted for 
deep fishing, trails out behind from misty 
early morning till the evening’s dying 
breezes stop his further progress. He 
always makes a catch—for the Indian 
is ever a good fisherman, regardless of 
the medium employed. The white- 
fleshed lake trout is more frequently 
caught, though the pickerel often makes 
noble sport. Fortunately, these Northern 
lakes present no allurements to the “fish 
hog,” for a large catch by trolling is out 
of the question. The reason is the sim- 
plest—they will not bite. Three or four 
5-pound trout may be considered an ex- 
cellent day’s result. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a 12-pounder is landed, and once I 
saw one caught in a net which weighed 
20 pounds. 

I shall never forget the bad trade I 
once made with a shrewd aborigine. The 
place was at Tsin-cut Lake, on the over- 
land trail to the Stickeen River. An In- 
dian rancherie, called Stony Creek, was 
situated 7 miles north, and at the time 
we were camped there (in May of ’98) 
was being considerably talked about in 
the newspapers as the place near which 
Sir Arthur Curtis became lost from his 
party of English prospectors and was 
never heard from again. We were tak- 
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ing an inventory of stock one afternoon, 
watched by a small group of inquisitive 
natives, when I drew from my dunnage 
sack a package, and, opening it, displayed 
two small trolling spoons. On several 
occasionsthey had utterly failed to catch 
any fish for me and I was contempiating 
their uselessness and wondering what to 
do with them, when an array of eager 
hands and a chorus of: “How much 
you sell um?” arrested my attention. I 
immediately replied: ‘One dollar, one; 
two dollar, two.” The money was in- 
stantly forthcoming, much to my sur- 
prise, and they departed happy, but not 
more happy than I. I almost felt ashamed 
to encounter those Indians the following 
day when we drove our pack train 
through their village, for I confidently 
anticipated maledictions of every descrip- 
tion to be heaped upon me for the base 
deception I had practiced. But the 
worry was quite uncalled for. When we 
crossed Stony Creek at the ford next 
day, there stood my Indians with a num- 
ber of others on great boulders in the 
midst of the roaring waters, where I 
never would have thought a fish could 
live. They were hard at work with 
alder poles, casting my trolling spoons 
into the foaming creek, and hauling forth 
8-pound salmon trout with each cast. 
Women lined the bank, catching and 
cleaning the fish as they were thrown 
ashore—which made me realize that the 
Indian is not so very dull, after all. 

It would hardly be right to close this 
brief article without mentioning one of 
the “noblest Romans of them all”—a 
magnificent fish from either the viewpoint 
of the sportsman or the epicure. The 
Indians call it “Chees,” and, though I 
have fished in many different lakes and 
rivers of the North, I have never found 
him elsewhere than in Lake Teslin and 
the Hootalinqua River (flowing from it 
to the Yukon). He takes the troll 


greedily and is game to the last when 
hooked. Twenty-five pounds is not an 
unusual weight for him. The head is 
large and contains no teeth; the lower 
jaw is immense, protruding beyond the 
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upper jaw; scales large and easy to re- 
move; the back, dark with a blueish 
shade; the belly, white. A small dotted 
stripe extends down either side from the 
gills to the tail membrane. These fish 
spawn in the fall, just before the winter 
sets in, and when properly baked are fit 
to place before a king. With the ex- 
ception of the lake trout, the Chees is 
more often caught with the troll than 
any other fish on Lake Teslin. 
Rosert H. MAtTruews. 





MY FIRST PICKEREL. 





The American boy who reaches the 
age of 10 years without having enjoyed 
his share of angling with pin hook and 
wrapping cord, may, from the milestone 
of manhood, look back upon many blank 
pages in his youthful career that other- 
wise might have been written over with 
the record of many enjoyable rambles 
along meandering brooklets and hours 
of wild and lawless freedom as the up- 
lifting portion of the runaway. To such 
a boy an unweeded garden was a night- 
mare and a vain parental call something 
beyond atonement. Yet he was good 
—very good as the Sunday-school world 
goes—but did not live the life designed 
by Nature’s rule or juvenile law and was 
regarded by his more stirring and ambi- 
tious mates as a sort of “muff” or “gir- 
lie boy.” In the olden time—say a quar- 
ter of a century ago—the steel-barbed 
hook and regulation fishing twine was 
usually beyond the financial reach of 
the average boy—the very smallest hook 
costing a cent and the necessary length 
of twine a whole dime. A medium- 
sized hook cost a glittering 2-cent piece 
and one large enough for bass or pickerel 
cost the rarely attainable nickel. 

Through some now forgotten financial 
scheme, I became, at last, the owner of a 
good-sized hook and ample line, and 
was therefore regarded as a “bloated 
aristocrat” by the unmoneyed circles of 
Boyhood’s World. My pin-hook days 
were past and gone—cast behind me, as 
it were—but not without a measure of 


regret for broken ties and severed asso- 
ciation, and a certain kind of timid an- 
ticipation that I might fail in the higher 
walks of sportsmanship to which my 
financial coup had opened up the way. 
But I had served my apprenticeship in 
the pin-hook school among the little rivu- 
lets and pools that wouldn’t drown a boy. 
A delightful apprenticeship it had been, 
to be sure; but thereafter the dignity of 
my elevation must be maintained in 
greater waters and among larger game. 

It will be remembered that, 25 years 
ago, in and near the Lead Mine District 
of Northern Illinois there were many 
more brooks and sloughs than there are 
today—there being much more summer 
rain and greater freshets; and that the 
rivulets of today, that are but a thread 
of water trickling along between the 
banks and can be stepped across at any 
point, were then considerable streams 
during the whole year and betimes were 
roaring torrents; that during these fresh- 
ets bass, pickerel and good-sized perch 
found their way up‘from the Mississippi, 
and, the waters too suddenly subsiding, 
they were left imprisoned in the deeper 
pools. 

It was to one of these pools, after an 
unusually high freshet had subsided, that 
I first repaired, to ply my new hook and 
line. It was a blistering, soporific day in 
June, when all animate Nature thad to 
struggle to keep awake. The voice of 
the thrush in shadowed nook was only 
a sleepy twitter. The erstwhile high- 
keyed and rakish song of grasshopper 
in nearby field dwindled to a drowsy lul- 
laby and the mellow complaint of yellow- 
hammer from the dead point of an old 
oak seemed to come from and invite to 
the borders of the Land of Nod. But 
this lad kept very much awake. Indeed, 
what boy was ever known to drowse with 
a new line and hook in hand and the 
hopeful misteries of a deep, dark pool 
before his face? But an hour went by 
without the slightest sign of pickerel or 
bass, and very reluctantly the line was 
rolled up and preparation made to leave 
the place, when, happening to look down 
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into the pool, I observed in the more 
clear and shallower water near the bank, 
a long dark object whitening toward the 
sand beneath, and knew it at once to be 
a pickerel. “I have you now, my boy!” 
thought I, and, unrolling my line, I fast- 
ened a tempting angle-worm upon the 
hook and lowered it cautiously, very cau- 
tiously, down through the water until it 
hung within 2 inches of his nose; but 
the lazy or sleeping fellow never winked 
an eye or made a move; so, thinking that 
some other bait might tempt him, I went 
afield and impaled a large grasshopper 
and offered him a chance at this in the 
same way, but he made no sign. Then, 
going to the riffles below, I secured a 
small minnow and let it down—shaking 
it gently before his nose—but all of no 
avail. ‘My lad,” mused I at last, “I'll 
wake you up now, whether I get you or 
not.” So, stripping the hook clean, I let 
it down slowly and very cautiously over 
his back: once it touched him lightly on 
the side and he moved perceptibly from 
the contact; then, letting it still lower 
down and moving it forward until it hung 
just beneath his forward fin, I then com- 
menced raising it gently, until at last the 
point touched, and, with a little jerk, took 
hold. 

I had broken young colts to the 
halter, had lassoed frisky calves in the 
barnyard, and had held old Bosen in 
leash with a rabbit darting across his 
path; but never had my young arms re- 
ceived such a twisting and a jerking as 
they got now, and, had I not let go, I 
must have been jerked head-first into the 
stream. Recovering my wits in an in- 
stant, I again somehow caught the line 
around my arm and ran quickly up the 
bank, throwing myself down when I 
found the line taut and holding on for 
dear life. When I had caught my breath 
again, I looked back toward the pool, and 
there, among the weeds, saw a great head 
and the fish partly up the bank, yet still 
half in the water. He is harmless now 
and safe enough, if I can only keep him 
from sliding back to get hold of the wa- 
ter again. Slowly I work my way to- 
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ward the bank, keeping the line taut by 
hand-over-hand, until, all a-tremble, I 
fasten my hand in his gills and with ev- 
ery atom of remaining strength drag him 
safely up the bank. Not a very sports- 
manlike capture, some angler of today 
will say; but right enough for an I I-year- 
old boy with a fish nearly as long as him- 
self, and an exploit that was differently 
told to the young angler’s former pin- 
hook associates. 

I remember that when this fish was 
opened there was found in his maw an- 
other pickerel that would weigh probably 
2 pounds and within this Jonah a small 
bass partly decomposed, and I conclude 
that a full stomach was the reason of his 
sleepy indifference to my tempting bait. 
This was my first and last catch at this 
periodically prolific pool; for my German 
friends, the Shreiner boys, visited the 
place a few days thereafter and with 
pitchforks and net swept it clean. These 
same boys own the land about there 
now, but they don’t catch pickerel any 
more, being content to find sufficient wa- 
ter for their cattle on many hills. 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 





IN NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





Believing that a few incidents of life 
among the Indians of the northern in- 
terior of British Columbia may be of in- 
terest to the readers of Sports AFIELD, 
I would say that W. H. Meikle of Van- 
couver and myself recently spent the 
greater part of two years among them 
and were much interested in their modes 
of living, superstitions and characteris- 
tics. They are a somewhat superior 
class to the Coast Siwash, and in fact to 
many of their white brothers, as they 
will neither steal nor lie—frequently re- 
fusing to answer questions if there is 
any possibility of a doubt. From a point 
about 400 miles north of the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, north 
and east to the headwaters of the Stickeen 
River, the different tribes are all nomadic 
—living entirely in tents and never re- 
maining over a week in one locality. 
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Their food consists principally of meat 
—bear, moose and caribou forming the 
larger game, whilst beaver-tail, ground 
hog and lynx tickle the palates of the 
more pronounced epicures among them. 
Many fish abound in the lakes and riv- 
ers—suckers, whitefish and Arctic trout 
being the most abundant varieties. The 
interior tribes are not fish eaters to the 
same extent as those living on the Pacific 
water-shed. The Bear Lake Indians are 
particularly worthy of notice, from the 
fact that salmon constitutes their sole 
diet; as all Indians are proverbially lazy, 
they are quite content to live on the 
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Salmon—day in and day out, and with- 
out a pinch of salt—is our dusky friend’s 
sole diet for months, and from all ap- 
pearances he grows fat on it, as do like- 
wise his canine friends. This is the river 
where the fishing is so earnestly prose- 
cuted, and the weir which stretches across 
is constructed with stakes, so as to leave 
the fish only one loop-hole to ascend. 
The salmon nose their way along the 
dam’s down-stream side until they find 
this hole; passing through which, they en- 
ter a large cage or trap, from which there 
is no escape; and here they will congre- 
gate by the hundreds, until the trap is 








es 





INDIAN SALMON DAM. 





products of the lake, though a few of 
the more enterprising will now and then 
hunt for furs, but the greater portion 
smoke the salmon, which they trade to 
the Hudson’s Bay post. 

The photo shows a typical salmon 
dam across one of the rivers of this sec- 
tion, where the Indians foregather from 
all parts to have a “ Hy-u time” catch- 
ing salmon and laying up their winter 
store. Hunting and trapping are left 
alone for the time being—though not in- 
frequently His Bearship ventures down 
to fish for himself and falls a victim. 


one seething mass of fish. The Indian 
will then with his spear help himself as 
necessity requires—the boys taking es- 
pecial delight in testing one another’s skill 
with the spear. A young brave often 
meets his match in struggling with a big 
fish, and, much to his chagrin and his 
playmates’ merriment, will find himself 
floundering amongst the fish he was so 
eager to capture. The hut in the back- 
ground of the photo shows the general 
cache, where the sun-cured fish are 
stored for future use, and the tents are 
the summer abodes of the fishers. 
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Everywhere throughout the Canadian 
Northwest the Indians are entirely under 
the control of the priests, who trade on 
their superstitions and who migrate from 
one post to another about every 3 
months, taking confessions and marrying. 
I have known an Indian travel over a 
100 miles on snow-shoes because the 
priest had sent for him to confess. The 
hardest thing for the priest to overcome 
in these people is their gambling propen- 
sities. They will gamble all night in 
front of a fire, singing and beating on tin 
pans and raising a terrific din, and will 
stick by the game until they lose the 
very clothes off their backs: all the 
family moose-skin (used for making moc- 
casins), their favorite rifles, ammunition 
and, in fact, every valuable will go. 

One of the photos on page 155 of the 
February Sports AFIELD represents the 
Indians placing packs on their dogs. A 
dog will pack a load of 25 pounds all 
day. When moving camp the women 
and dogs carry the loads, the men never 
demeaning themselves by assisting. We 
happened to be at Fort Graham, on the 
Findley River, when the first horse ar- 
rived; not knowing what it was with a 
pack on its back, the Indians called it 
“Clucho” (meaning Big Dog). 

Indians are never provident; after kill- 
ing a caribou they will remain in camp 
until every vestige is consumed, and at 
times will be fairly starving before they 
have the luck to replenish their larder. I 
saw an Indian at Fort George kill a black 
fox directly in front of the post, and, in- 
stead of trading for the necessities of life, 
he bought his wife a black Cashmere 
shawl with a 6-inch fringe, valued at 
$60.00. During the winter, when the 
snow is too soft to hunt, they are very 
fond of a game called Snass, played with 
sticks about 6 feet long, which they be- 
come very expert at throwing along on 
the top of the snow. This, like all their 
amusements, is a gambling game—their 
bright-colored sashes, headkerchiefs and 
beaded moccasins and gloves making a 
very picturesque scene. After studying 
their happy-go-lucky way of living, be- 
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ing entirely free from the cares and petty 

annoyances of the White Man, one is al- 

most tempted to envy them their lot. 
Howarp Stow. 





WRIGHTSVILLE BEAcH, N. C., is every 
year becoming more and more popular— 
especially with Southern people. The surf 








Caught at Wrightsville Beach, North Carolina. 





bathing is as fine as at any point along 
the Atlantic coast and there are rarely 
equalled opportunities for sport with rod 
and gun. Referring to the photograph 
here shown, C. H. Freyer of Marietta, Ga., 
writes: ‘‘This sea trout was one of 15 
that I caught one morning from the rail- 
road trestle over the inlet at Wrightsville 
Beach, where I have had some of the 
finest sport imaginable.” 


























BIRD ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON, A. B. 


T has been said that the architecture 
of a people reflects their character. 
Whether this statement is univer- 

sally true or not, it is a fact that a peo- 
ple’s structures reflect their power of 
adaptability to circumstances. In a large 
measure — probably even in a larger 
measure than is the case with human be- 
ings—is this true of birds. The changes 
wrought by man in the clearing away 
of the thickets, the destruction of the 
forests, and the introduction of new kinds 
of plants and animals to take the places 
of the old, have brought about many 
changes in the character and quantity of 
the supply of nest materials, as well as 
changes in the structure and looks of 
the nest itself. 

Those birds whose size made easy 
marks for the gunner and those whose 
toothsome flesh appealed to man’s ap- 
petite—such as the ivory-billed and pi- 
leated woodpeckers, the woodcock and 
the wild goose—have disappeared from 
a large portion of the States east of 90° 
and north of 36°. Others whose latent 
mind—call it instinct if you wish—has 
been aroused and quickened by contact 
with man (like the crow and the blue 
jay) have not only refrained from joining 
the ranks of the dodo and the apteryx 
but have in some instances even increased 
in numbers and invaded our towns and 
villages. Especially is this true of the 


blue jay. Originally a haunter of the 
haw and plum thickets—in whose boughs 
he built his nest and upon whose thorns 
he relied largely for the protection of his 
nest—he has become a dweller in the 
busy town. In the college town of 
Eureka, Illinois, a pair of blue jays 
selected as the site of their new home a 
half-dead apple tree, standing among 


half a dozen of its fellows—the last 


relics of an old orchard. The bough on 
which the nest was built was scarcely 20 
feet from a student’s window. Across 
the street, not 10 rods away, stood the 
college building itself; between the tree 
and the building ran a wooden sidewalk, 
noisy all day long with the tread of stu- 
dent feet. A more conspicuous and noisy 
place could scarcely have been found in 
the whole town; but the birds seemed as 
unconcerned as if they were in the 
densest forest. 

In another way their power of adapta- 
bility was even more markedly shown. 
The jay of the dense thickets—away 
from the haunts of men—must build his 
structure of such twigs, grass and other 
materials as the virgin forest affords. Not 
so with this pair. Of the four materials 
used in building the nest, not one was 
indigenous to the region, and only one 
(the apple twigs) resembled closely the 
materials used by Mr. Jay before the ad- 
vent of man. The frame-work of the 
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nest was made of these apple twigs; in- 
side these was a thick mattress of arbor 
vite clippings, brought from a hedge 
two blocks away; mixed with the arbor 
vite and apple twigs were several scraps 
of an old newspaper, and, binding the 
whole structure together, were several 
long pieces of cotton twine. In this 
strictly modern home a fine family of 
jays was reared and from its portals sent 
out to make life interesting for other 
birds. 

The gentle little field sparrow (Sprzella 
pusilla) is another common bird that is 
fast learning how to adapt himself to 
changed surroundings. While not a 
ground bird, he is the next thing to it— 
usually choosing low bushes and putting 
up his home from 6 inches to 2 feet 
above the ground. Any field of brush 
or briars is sure to have its quota of 
nests. Raspberry patches and clumps 
of stiff weeds are also chosen to guard 
the summer’s secret. In one instance 
I found a nest with its full number of 
eggs in a big pig-weed in a carrot 
bed. This bird’s power of adaptability is 
probably best seen in his willingness to 
utilize almost any kind of a nesting site 
which is sufficiently secluded from the 
public gaze, and in the ability to con- 
struct out of the grasses, weeds, and hair 
that come in his way a firm, symmetrical 
nest. 

The orchard oriole is a third instance 
of the quickening influence of associa- 
tion with man upon the bird’s mind. In 
the woodlands, in the construction of 
his nest, our black-and-tan friend must 
use hair, bark or fibres of any kind which 
chance brings his way. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he departs from time-honored cus- 
tom and tries a new material. A few 
years ago a marked instance of this came 
under my own observation. Not far 
from Edwards, Mississippi, a pair of or- 
chard orioles one fine spring morning 
concluded. to go to housekeeping in a 
slender water-oak, not more than 50 feet 
from a printing office. The trees stand- 
ing all about were filled with long, pen- 
dant streamers of Spanish moss (7i/- 
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landsia usneoides)—a material which fur- 
nishes the best of fibres for the making 
of such a nest as this bird delights to 
make—but it was rejected by the archi- 
tects and excelsior taken instead. Now, 
what was it in these birds that led them 
to pass by the moss, which their ances- 
tors in that climate had used for untold 
generations, and construct the nest out of 
excelsior—an entirely new nest material? 

Those birds whose earliest associations 
and memories are connected with trees 
and bushes use the twigs, leaves and moss 
which these trees afford, but ground birds 
and prairie birds, on the other hand, em- 
ploy the stalks of the weeds and grasses 
with which they are most familiar. One 
fine day in early May I discovered that 
one of the most interesting of all our 
prairie birds, the rose-breasted grosbeak, 
had built his nest in the very top of an 
apple tree, not far from the blue jay’s 
to which reference has been made. I 
climbed up into the tree at once and 
found, quite to my surprise, that it had 
been built entirely of the culms of a cer- 
tain species of grass. There was a weed 
patch close at hand and a thicket a rod 
or two behind the apple tree, but none 
of these materials tempted the builders. 
It is at least a safe conjecture that it was 
Rosebreast’s prairie training or inherited 
prejudice that made him discard every- 
thing in favor of the grass. 

The catbird, while not as fine an ex- 
ample of adaptability as the orchard ori- 
ole, gives much evidence of thinking ca- 
pacity. In the same yard which con- 
tained the blue jays, and the rosebreasted 
grosbeak’s nests, a pair of catbirds set up 
housekeeping in a large rose bush. True 
opportunists, the builders had used a va- 
riety of leaves, twigs and grass——-the ma- 
terials nearest at hand. The same sea- 
son, in a blackberry clump in a peach 
orchard in Northern Ohio, I found an- 
other catbird’s nest, built almost wholly 
of peach leaves and twigs. In another 
locality I found still a third, hidden away 
among the canes of the red raspberry. 
True to their principles, the pair had used 
the twigs and leaves closest at hand. 
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Was it a mere coincidence that all these 
nests were built among the briars? 

' The turtle dove, however, is a hopeless 
case as an architect. A few sticks, peach 
or plum twigs perhaps, loosely piled to- 
gether in a low crotch, seem to be 
enough to meet the requirements of his 
housekeeping. Treasures of grass stems, 
moss, twine, pieces of paper, bits of bark 
or hair, are alike unable to seduce him 
from the traditional type of nest. He is 
a true conservative — never changing 
form or feature of that which has been 
sanctified by the use of thousands of 
generations of his ancestors. 

The ability to appropriate the work 
of others may be counted as evidence of 
a high degree of thinking capacity. Two 
birds that come to my mind have cer- 
tainly learned this lesson thoroughly. 
The beautiful prothonotary warbler—a 
common resident in the dense cypress 
and willow swamps of the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley—appropriates the deserted 
nests of the smaller woodpeckers. Then 
our old friend the bluebird has thorough- 
ly learned how to turn to his own ac- 
count the labors of some of the Picide 
—particularly the red-head. There was 
a certain basswood which stood close to 
a meandering Ohio brook. It was hard- 
ly a tree, for wind and worms had left it 
but the shadow of its former glory; only 
a tall stub with three projecting arms 
was left to tell of all its size and beauty. 
One season a pair of red-heads excavated 
a dwelling in one of the arms, and in due 
season raised a brood. Next year a pair 
of bluebirds, coming early upon the 
scene, without parley or delay proceeded 
to take possession of the red-heads’ de- 
serted dwelling. This is by no means an 
isolated instance, for I have observed the 
same thing near Edwards, Mississippi; 
and, furthermore, I believe that bird stu- 
dents generally will bear me out in the 
conclusion that, in regions where these 
two birds are found together, the blue- 
bird often adopts the labor-saving device 
just referred to. What was it that in- 
duced the first bluebird to do this? Was 
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it the force of dire necessity, chance or 
the workings of an embryonic mind? 

As the human population of our coun- 
try increases, the bird population will be 
forced to adapt itself to a changed en- 
vironment. Axe, saw, and ditch have 
done and are doing their part in clearing 
up the wilderness; and the little feath- 
ered people as best they may will have 
to accept the new situation. Those whose 
ingrained conservatism or lack of adapt- 
ability keep them from accepting the new 
ways and changed conditions must emi- 
grate or join the songless ranks of the 
extinct; while those that are willing to 
share man’s lot and to modify their hab- 
its to meet the changed conditions which 
his presence produces, will doubtless not 
only hold their own but in many cases 
increase in numbers under his protection. 





FORESTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 





I am pleased to note on the part of the 
general public a deep interest in forestry. 
In a certain way the forests regulate and 
control the welfare of the Nation. For- 
estry is second only to Agriculture in 
importance; they are wheel-horses of 
Progress and Industry. What is being 
done today in the protecting, planting 
and re-planting of trees will be an ines- 
timable blessing—an enduring bequest 
—to all future generations. The exten- 
sive destruction of our forests is already 
seriously felt in the commercial world 
and the effort to preserve them was not 
begun any too soon. The American 
people are quick to push any business 
that is advantageous to their own well- 
being, and they seem to be unanimously 
in favor of forestry. 

Aside from the necessity and impor- 
tance of forestry, it undoubtedly serves 
to elevate the tone and character of a 
people. There is no question as to the 
moral and esthetic influence of trees. I 
am loud in my praise of forestry, because 
I believe it is a good thing from every 
point of view. I love the trees, collect- 


ively and individually; I have said this 
before and I mean it. 


I believe every 
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man who has children ought to teach 
them to love the trees, not simply for the 
dollars that may be in them, but for oth- 
er reasons that are surely plain to every 
right-minded man. To wantonly destroy 
or injure a tree is a sin—a moral sin and 
a sin against Nature. 

The Bureau of Forestry at Washing- 
ton is doing splendid work and meeting 
with approval from every section. The 
people—land owners and others also— 
are earnest and sincere in their efforts for 
the conservation of our forests; all kinds 
of literature pertaining to the subject is 
eagerly sought for, while the Forestry 
Bureau can not supply half the demands 
for “working plans” from land owners 
who desire to preserve their timber. One 
of the most favorable signs of the 20th 
century is the Nation’s growing interest 
in forest protection and reforestation. 
Great forests and the perpetuafion of 
them is one of the necessities of our 
country: the people know this and they 
have set about the work with an earnest- 
ness that is admirable; furthermore, they 
are working in a rational and scientific 
manner. It is no tidal wave of impulse 
—no fad—but a recognition of an im- 
portant and necessary factor of the com- 
monwealth that must be maintained. The 
people are right. Keep the good work 
moving! Morris RICE. 





UNUSUAL OCCURRENCES IN BIRD LIFE. 





As a general thing there seems to be 
a fixed rule governing the time and loca- 
tion of our birds’ nesting, but very often 
we find exceptions to this rule; in fact, 
nearly every season brings fresh instances 
of irregularities in the selection of odd 
nesting sites, time of nesting and colora- 
tion of birds or eggs. I think that one 
of the most beautiful specimens I ever 
collected was an albino red-headed wood- 
pecker which I shot out of a flock dur- 
ing the fall migration of 1898. Almost 
pure white, with just a tinge of grey on 
the back and a single red spot on the 
side of the head, it seemed to be regard- 
ed as a curiosity even by the other birds 
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in the flock. On March 8 of this year I 
saw in a flock of English sparrows a par- 
tial albino male; he made a pretty pic- 
ture with the head markings in black, 
while sides, breast and throat were of 
purest white. He seemed quite tame, 
allowing me to approach within a few 
feet of him before flying. It has been 
found by observation that in nearly all 
cases of albinism weak eyes are the re- 
sult and the subjects are more at ease in 
the dark or at least in subdued light. 
Albinism is not confined to the birds 
themselves, but occurs in the eggs also 
and in some species more often than in 
others. The long-billed marsh wren lays 
eggs which are nearly covered with fine 
chocolate-brown specks, giving the ap- 
pearance of a solid brown egg, but about 
I out of 3 or 4 nests contains 1 or 2 al- 
bino eggs. The bluebird’s eggs are some- 
times pure white, instead of the beautiful 
blue which is natural for them; and in 
many others is it noticed occasionally. 
Many queer finds are made by the ob- 
serving ornithologist, in the shape of un- 
usual nesting sites, for birds seem to get 
“freak” ideas occasionally and depart 
from the ordinary ways: for instance, a 
pheebe, generally so shy and retiring, 
made a nest last summer in a Rural De- 
livery mail box and did not seem to mind 
the opening and closing of the box as 
mail was put in or taken out. Probably 
the confidence it displayed and the trust 
it seemed to place in its disturber helped 
to make its habitation safe when another 
location might not have been so. As the 
marsh wren is peculiar for its numerous 
albino eggs, the house wren certainly 
“takes the cake” for singular home lo- 
cations; for there seems to be no place 
too unreasonable for it to build in. I 
have found its nests in tin cans, in a bas- 
ket hung up in a barn, in a small wooden 
box, in the top of an iron pump, in a 
hole in a fence post, and a pair nested 
for several seasons in a chicken house— 
building a new nest each year right 
alongside of the others but never using 
the same one twice: this also was un- 
usual, because I know of other pairs of 
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wrens using one and the same nest for 
years in succession. This bird when it 
builds aims to fill the cavity of which it 
takes possession clear full of sticks and 
straws and the entrance to the eggs is a 
tiny hole—made in one corner or on the 
opposite side from the entrance to the 
receptacle-—and, although the bird itself 
is one of the smallest of our common 
birds, it uses sticks and twigs often 6 to 
8 inches in length in the nest construc- 
tion. 

The woodpeckers, those hardworking 
borers of the forest, sometimes accom- 
plish what might seem like a foolish 
waste of time and labor when they bore 
into the solid cedar telegraph poles and 
hollow out a space large enough for their 
nests, when they might have gone to 
some natural cavity or chosen a partial- 
ly decayed trunk to work on; but near 
Muskegon, Mich., is a line of telegraph 
poles fairly honeycombed with holes, in 
which the red heads nest year after year 
and are not disturbed, as might be sup- 
posed. In watching these peculiarities 
of the birds, we learn to see the strong 
personality of the individuals and the ob- 
server soon comes to know and love 
them individually and personally, and, as 
the changes and variations of taste or 
temperament are noticed, we find the 
study more and more interesting—yea, 
even entrancing. 

ARTHUR Woop VAN PELT. 


A VERSATILE POLL. 








Ornithologists have written a great 
deal touching the stupidity or intelligence 
of that universal pet and favored compan- 
ion, the talking parrot. But few of them 
have been gifted with the temerity to de- 
clare that these interesting birds ever at- 
tach any meaning to words learned and 
uttered by them, but rather record their 
evidence against the theory that they 
know whereof they speak. I have seen 
thousands of parrots in an uncultivated 
state and many that were domesticated 
and taught to imitate the human voice; 
and, after all is said, would still rather 
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believe that the parrot is an exceptional- 
ly knowing and clever bird and can apt- 
ly apply its limited vocabulary to its cir- 
cumstances and surroundings. 

My friend Mrs. Grant’s Poll was a bird 
of fine linguistic attainments and seemed 
nearly always able to say the right thing 
at the right time and place. Retiring, af- 
ter she had had her supper, to a shad- 
owed corner of the wide veranda, she in- 
variably indulged for a quarter of an hour 
or more in her evening or go-to-sleep 
song—her jovial voice proclaiming con- 
tent and satisfaction in these words: 
“ Pretty—Polly—laffin—in-the-dark! You 
rogue! you raskil! Ha! ha! ha!” Over 
and over again she repeated these words 
—her voice growing fainter and fainter, 
until at last she ended with, “ Oh! what 
a song!” in a sleepy and guttural tone 
and slipped off into the Land of Dreams. 

In the neighborhood of Poll’s home 
there lived a certain bibulous farmer, 
commonly known as “Long Hugh,” 
who on occasion imbibed a too liberal 
portion of the ardent and sometimes 
showed evidence of the same. At such 
times, if he chanced to venture within the 
range of Poll’s vision, he would be at 
once greeted with the humiliating salute: 
“Heigho! Drunk again! O you brute! 
Ha! ha! ha!” — keeping it up, until 
Hugh, angry and shamefaced, scurried 
away, swearing at the “‘divil burd.” But 
this disconcerting salute was not entirely 
confined to Hugh; for she applied it to 
any and every accidental stumble of oth- 
er persons or their indulgence in any un- 
usual hilarity. 

Poll was allowed the range of the 
woods in the vicinity of her home, and 
on bright afternoons she might be seen 
flitting from tree to tree, calling all the 
time, “Get out! get out!” — scattering 
her feathered cousins in transports of 
fear and following them with yells of 
maniacal laughter. Robins, thrushes, the 
saucy jay and every winged denizen of 
the grove fled in screaming terror from 
her presence, and even the brave king- 
bird (who has been known to attack the 
eagle) joined in the general stampede 
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from the presence of this uncanny crea- 
ture. Once a crow ventured into Poll’s 
little grove while this tumult in Birdland 
was going on. Perching upon a high 
dead branch, he watched for a time, with 
many caws of excitement and curiosity, 
the exciting scene below, until at last, 
his pugnacious disposition being stirred 
beyond control and fear, he swooped 
down upon poor Poll and knocked her 
from her perch into the underbrush be- 
low. Now, Polly had never seen this 
big black soldier before and his aggres- 
sive rage at once threw her into a state 
of abject and mortal terror which she at 
once made manifest by pitiful cries of 
“Mama! O Mama!” repeated, until a 
passing neighbor rescued her from her 
peril, and ever afterwards the call of a 
crow, even a mile away, would send her 
scurrying home — calling, ‘‘Mama! O 
Mama!”’ as she flew. 

Colonel—the shaggy Skye terrier — 
was Poll’s bitter enemy, and he hated 
her with deep and lasting hatred. This 
enmity was brought about by Poll’s mis- 
chievous pranks and ill-treatment of an 
otherwise gentle friend. Imitating his 
master’s whistle, Poll would summon 
Colonel to her presence, and the moment 
he appeared she would yell, “Get out! 
get out!” and follow his immediate re- 
treat with wild and derisive laughter. 
Colonel never seemed able to distinguish 
any difference between Poll’s call and 
that of his master, and if he turned upon 
her, to attempt revenge for the deception, 
Poll made haste to get beyond his reach 
and answered his angry barking with de- 
risive chuckle and astounding imitation 
of Colonel’s threatening bark. 

These few instances are given as an 
attempt to show that this Poll, at least, 
attached some meaning to the sentences 
she had learned; but what has been giv- 
en was by no means the limit of her 
linguistic acquirements. She had many 
other words and even sentences, some of 
which were learned during stolen visits 
to the nearby mills and lumbering camps, 
but which were never used unless Poll 
was in a fit of rage and consequently are 
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hardly fit for enumeration here. She had 
a different tone to express delight, anger, 
alarm, surprise and many other nervous 
conditions. She never laughed when she 
was angry, but showed delight with a 
mirth- provoking “Ha! ha! ha!” When 
suddenly startled by any unusual noise, 
she expressed her alarm in the words, 
‘Look out! look out!’’ and then, seem- 
ing to realize that her fear was ground- 
less, she laughed at her own alarm and 
turned to busy herself with some new 
and mischievous prank. 

On the whole, parrots are curious and 
interesting birds and their powers of im- 
itative articulation are, truly a source of 
wonder. Who can say to what degree 
of interesting and intelligent companion- 
ship this most docile and beautiful bird 
could be raised by careful and scientific 
training? Tuos. H. FRASER. 


en 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW IN COLORADO. 





It may have been ten years since the 
much-abused sparrow saw the Great Di- 
vide, but it has only been four or five 
since his kind have been seen in any 
numbers in the streets of Colorado cities. 
Each year of late constantly increasing 
numbers of the English sparrow have 
been seen in Denver, until they have be- 
come common upon every street. But 
something appears to have happened in 
their family—something that may be of 
interest to the readers of Sports AFIELD 
or even to such eminent ornithologists 
and biologists as Doctor R. W. Shufelt, 
who is such an attraction to those who 
read Shooting and Fishing. Those who 
are familiar with the house finch know 
him for a fine singer, sociable, and yet 
sustaining the reputation of the gros- 
beaks for standing their ground against 
intruders of all kinds. When I have, in 
spring, fed all the birds that would come, 
from a pie-tin nailed upon the top of a 
stick, it was interesting to see the many 
scraps that took place, and as a rule the 
finches cleared the decks in short order 
—in spite of the fight the sparrows some- 
times put up. Once in a while a brilliant 














oriole would swoop down and drive ev- 
erything off, but as often as the finch 
came he generally managed to get what 
he wanted. 

It would seem as if the sparrow had 
been so much abused that he would be- 
come a pariah, even among the birds; 
but in January I saw, to my surprise, 
among a lot of English sparrows that 
were picking up crumbs in our back yard, 
a genuine member of the family with the 
handsome purple-red breast and head of 
the house finch. In every outline he was 
a genuine English sparrow, and it was 
before any other sort of bird had come 
up from the South, but his showy colors 
were something new. That he was half 
finch there is no doubt—at least so far as 
I am myself concerned; and the inter- 
esting question arises as to the result of 
the crossing of the two species upon the 
sparrow or upon the finch. No finch has 
been known to stay in Colorado during 
the winter, but here was a bird that was 
half finch and yet one of a merry and 
noisy company of sparrows that, like the 
poor, are always with us. 

Will those who read this and are inter- 
ested in such matters watch for any such 
hybrids as the one I have described? 
The house finch is not common in the 
Eastern States, and it may be that a great 
change in the little street gamin’s pros- 
pects may soon take place. You can see 
him on the streets of Cripple Creek and 
Leadville, where other birds, even in 
summer, seldom are seen, and in the cold 
and quiet of a mountain winter, the little 
rascal’s noisy chirping sounds good to 
all men. CHARLEs F. ALLEN. 





NOTES FROM FAR AND NEAR. 





Hawks can fly at the rate of 150 


miles an hour. 


* 
* * 


CARNIVOROUS animals never have less 
than 4 toes on each foot. 


* 
* * 


No bird can fly backwards and rise or 
maintain its elevation at the same time. 
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FROG-SKIN makes the toughest leather 
known in proportion to its thickness. 


* 
* * 


THE common tomato worm in its adult 
state is one of the largest and most 
beautiful of the moths. 


* 
* * 
TuE dark spot in the centre of a bean 
blossom is the nearest approach to black 
that occurs in any flower. 


* 
* . 


Frocs as large as elephants once ex- 
isted in Oklahoma, if the fossils recently 
found there can be believed. 


*x 
* * 


Fish that swim at a depth of 100 
fathoms are subjected to a pressure of 
259 pounds to the square inch. 


* ss * 
So keen is the elephant’s sense of 


smell, that it is claimed he can scent a 
human being a distance of 1,000 yards. 


* 
ok * 


Ir is claimed that an ordinary oak 
tree raises more than a hundred tons of 
moisture from the earth in a single sea- 


son. 


* 
* * 


Cats do not like to get wet; yet they 
sometimes go a-fishing and even plunge 
into the water to get the unsuspecting 
fish; they can swim well. 


+ 
” * 


It is a curious fact that the migratory 
crab of the West Indies is the only crea- 
ture that is born in the sea, matures in 
fresh water, and passes its adult life on 
land. 

* 
on + 

THE palm is probably the most valu- 
able tree. The natives in the countries 
where it grows procure from it materials 
for their houses, clothing, baskets, mats, 
sails, boats, fishing lines and food and 
drink. 











MY LAST ANTELOPE. 





After spending two and a half days, 
last October, climbing rocky and ruggéd 
mountain heights in fruitless search for 
bighorn sheep, I gave up all hope and 
set my heart on a buck antelope. That 
night I camped with some hay cutters at 
Medley’s wind-mill, some 15 miles north 
of Van Horn, on the Texas and Pacific 
Railway. Early in the morning, after 
rolling up a lunch and filling my canteen, 
I mounted my horse and started across 
the country towards Van Horn, at which 
place I wished to arrive before the 3 
o'clock train. The hay cutters had told 
me about a band of antelope ranging in 
the section through which I had to pass, 
and I set out determined to find the wary 
creatures if possible. A finer morning I 
could not wish to have: clear and cool, 
with no perceptible wind from any quar- 
ter. Several miles to my right rose the 
lofty and precipitous mountain range 
where I had exhausted heart and hope 
searching for those disappointing sheep. 
Under the bright morning sun, the sharp- 
ly outlined rimrock and ever varying but- 
tresses of mighty stone shimmered in the 
dazzling light. As I rode along I could 
not but wonder if some sagacious and 
wily old ram was not chewing the cud 
of contentment, in conscious security, and 


viewing from his mountain home the dis- 
couraged hunter wending his way across 
the plains. Away to my left could be 
seen a range of high, bare hills, on whose 
sides a bluish haze, light and misty, hov- 
ered in delicate and vanishing form. Be- 
fore me stretched the prairie, slightly un- 
dulating, and for the most part covered 
with tall grass, now clad in light brown. 
Here and there could be seen small patch- 
es of the tenacious cat-claw bushes and 
also tall, sentinel-like Spanish daggers at 
wide intervals. To the left of my chosen 
route many cattle were busy about their 
morning meal. They were fat and fine, 
and as I pass it is easy to see that their 
owner believes in the virtue of Hereford 
blood. Suddenly a coyote springs al- 
most from under my horse’s feet and I 
see that he has been breakfasting on a 
very young calf, whether or not of his 
own killing I did not determine. Before 
I can get my Lyman bead on him he 
gets between me and the cattle, so that 
I dare not shoot. As I ride along I pass 
a large hawk, sitting on a wide-spread 
dagger, intent upon watching a covey of 
scale partridge that I cannot see but can 
hear in some nearby cat-claw bushes. I 
can see the old rascal’s eyes, so near am 
Ito him. He does not seem to worry 
at my nearness and I leave him undis- 
turbed in his eager vigil. 
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After riding about 2 miles, arriving at 
the top of a slight elevation on the prai- 
rie, I discover the object of my search: di- 
rectly in front and some 600 yards dis- 
tant, I see 14 antelope, busy feeding. 
They do not seem to have discovered 
me and I stop to reconnoitre. It seems 
impossible to get within gunshot without 
a long and wearisome crawl through the 
high grass, and I am unwilling to un- 
dertake that, as they are so far away. 
My conclusion is soon formed that I 
must do one of two things: either wait 
until they lie down (when I can easily 
get to them on “all fours” by taking my 
time) or boldly drive them from their 
range and head them off when they 
break back, getting running shots. As 
I have usually had good luck in using 
the latter expedient, and that 3 o’clock 
train is a consideration, I decide to ride 
forward and take chances. Before I be- 
gin to ride towards the antelope, they 
commence running about and around in 
some kind of play—reminding one of 
boys and girls just out of school. Pres- 
ently all stop and bunch up. Then one 
starts out—apparently to show its speed 
—while all the others stand still and 
look intently, as if counting seconds for 
the white-rumped racer. Three times 
the speedy animal circles round the 
band and then stops. Two others now 
go out on a spurt, while the whole com- 
pany admiringly watch the swift prodig- 
ies as they go round and round. 

A new idea forms in my mind. Why 
not go forward while this circus is going 
on? Leaving my horse, I walk rapidly, 
stooping somewhat. When I am within 
400 yards of them the circus comes toa 
close and I drop down in the grass. 
They have as yet shown no sign of hav- 
ing noticed me. Fortunately the grass 
is higher here than is common, so that 
I can still move forward on all fours 
without being seen. When I get within 
300 yards the high grass gives out and 
the antelope are in full view, with all 
eyes fixed on me. A large buck—ap- 
parently the largest in the band—walks 
estlessly to one side and stops to look 
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again. “Now or never,” I say to myself 
and point my .30 Winchester at him. I 
am squatted on the ground with an el- 
bow on each knee. Just as I begin to 
draw on him, he turns a bit so as to put 
his left fore-leg in line with his neck. I 
get my white bead glued to his neck 
about where it joins the top of the 
shoulder and pull off. With scarcely 
perceptible jolt the little rifle does its 
work faithfully. Away the band goes, 
but my buck rushes to the left, with 
hard scrambling, sometimes almost down, 
yet managing to keep going. From his 
actions I know he has a broken fore-leg. 
Presently he adjusts himself to the new 
conditions and runs rapidly away—not 
seeming to care for his companions, now 
flying on nimble feet afar. I go back as 
fast as I can walk and mount my horse. 
My crippled buck can be seen standing 
and watching me. I know what to do. 
Galloping towards him, I soon put him 
in motion and for 3 miles make him go 
towards Van Horn—thus saving time 
and making him carry his own body, 
rather than having my pony doit. It is 
discovered that he is very tired: closer 
and closer does he permit me to come. 
Finally he stops and stands broadside 
on, about 200 yards distant, and, dis- 
mounting, I bore him through the heart. 
He runs about 40 yards and goes down. 
I find that I have one of the largest and 
fattest antelope that I ever saw. Im- 
mediately he is disembowelled. This can- 
not be done too quickly, if one wishes 
the meat to be entirely free from that 
strong flavor which many people dislike. 
I notice that my first shot did not touch 
the body, but struck the fore-arm close 
up, shattering and taking away about 4 
inches of bone. The leg, hanging loose- 
ly, had greatly hampered the animal 
when running; for I found the right leg 
badly bruised by the striking of the 
broken one against it. Very carefully 
did I take out the entrails and all blood, 
taking pains to let none of the latter get 
back of the diaphragm, and then wiped 
out with grass all in front. The kidney 
fat was a great mass and beautifully 
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white. I cut off the neck at the shoul- 
der, after skinning from the ears down; 
the legs are cut off at knee and hock, 
and I soon have my game evenly bal- 
anced behind my saddle and tied hard 
and fast. A leisurely ride brings me to 
Van Horn, in time for dinner and my 
train. I went for sheep but got antelope, 
together with toughened fibre and im- 
proved digestion. ll in all I hada fine 
time. (Rev.) Gzo. W. BaINEs. 





CULINARY AND GASTRONOMIC. 





An interesting request from Geo. W. 
Stout of Ukiah, California, in the March 
Sports AFIELD prompts the telling of 
how this writer and the old Earl of Glen- 
cairn were wont to perform their cooking 
and eating exploits while abroad upon 
their various hunting trips in the wilds 
of Nova Scotia. 

If, in response to Mr. Stout’s sugges- 
tion that sportsmen should sometimes 
tell how these diverting duties were car- 
ried out, I should give the first advice 
that presents itself to my mind, I should 
certainly say: ‘Don’t cook, don’t eat; 
but, if you must, then don’t ever tell any- 
thing about it.” According to my ex- 
perience with hunting parties consisting 
of more than two, unless a regular cook 
were engaged, this thankless and dis- 
tressful duty generally fell upon the 
shoulders of the hungriest man. But 
when with the Earl alone, we usually had 
a certain kind of programme and some 
system. Coming back about noon to the 
place we had earlier chosen for taking 
our lunch, and where we had left a sup- 
ply of hard-tack and black tea with a 
limited number of necessary utensils, we 
generally first spread ourselves out upon 
the ground to rest, smoke and test each 
other’s powers of enduring hunger. 
Then, after a half hour of such indul- 
gence, Sir John would likely break the 
suffering silence with: ‘Well, old man, I 
think we should have something to eat.” 

“Yes; I think we should,” I agree. 

Silence for the space of half an hour. 

“Well?” 
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“Well?” 

Silence for the space of a quarter of 
an hour. 

Then, from John: “Say! it takes an 
old trapper to make a fire. I'll gather 
the wood and make a blaze, if you'll try 
your hand at the rest.” 

“All right. What’ll we have besides 
the regulation ’tack and tea?” 

“See here, Can’t we have a par- 
tridge?” 

“Why, yes, of course; we have plenty 
of them. Bring on your wood.” And 
while Sir John is away gathering the 
sticks I take my hunting-knife and scoop 
out a hole in the ground and then cut a 
small trench, slanting up from the bot- 
tom to the surface a foot or so away. 
Then the dry twigs are broken short and 
two or three layers of these are packed 
in the bottom of the hole; the partridge 
is laid on, feathers and all; the sticks are 
ignited; more twigs are heaped over and 
packed around it and covered up, first 
with a layer of leaves or grass and then 
with the loose earth — leaving a small 
hole at the top for the escape of the 
smoke. 

A half hour later, when the tea is made 
at another fire and the covering to our 
oven is removed, a very curious looking 
object is disclosed. It looks like any- 
thing but a partridge, but gives forth a 
tempting odor, and when the outside 
crust of cindered feathers that clings to 
the body—a crisp and brittle coat—and 
the entrails (gathered into a hard ball) 
are all easily and quickly removed and 
thrown aside, a repast fit for a king is be- 
fore us and we fall to with right good will. 

On most occasions, however — espe- 
cially while hunting moose or bear, when 
smoke from a fire was likely to alarm the 
game — our refreshments, in the shape 
of a couple of hard-tack biscuits and a 
boiled egg or two which we carried in 
the pouches of our hunting jackets, were 
taken while resting on some fallen ram- 
pike* or moss-cushioned stone. 


*[A dead tree (pine or spruce), having stood a very 
long time and finally having lost all limbs by decay or 
otherwise—the body remaining sound—is in the Cana- 
dian vocabulary called a “ rampike.”’—T. H, F.] 
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But the evening meal—always taken 
in one or other of our hunting lodges on 
the upper waters of the Stewiacke—was 
the meal of the day. After which always 
came an hour with the fragrant pipe, 
reminiscences of former hunting exploits 
and earlier adventures by flood and field. 
One of these meals I will at some fu- 
ture time ask the Earl to describe—A 
description that I may safely say will be 
unique beyond the imagination of any 
sportsman, and graphic beyond compare. 
Yet, while all these old-time trips were 
enjoyable and invigorating in the ex- 
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For the accompanying double photo 
we are indebted to Friend H. A. Michel- 
son—for many years a member of the 
Duluth Fire Department, but who has 
lately moved onto a homestead in the 
midst of that splendid game country, 
known on the maps as St. Louis County, 
Minnesota. “For a partner,” he writes, 
“T have an old trapper and guide, in the 
person of J.D. Post. Mr. Post is a most 
companionable hunting mate and knows 
every game trail for miles around. Ien- 
close herewith a small photo of my friend 
and his (or our) dog Dewey, without 














MR. POST AND DEWEY AT HOME. 


Compliments of H. A. MicHEetson, Kelsey, Minnesota. 








DEWEY GUARDING THE CAMP. 





treme, I believe we were both always se- 
cretly glad in getting back to sit down at 
a repast prepared by a thoughtful wo- 
man’s clever hand. And I feel sure, be- 
sides, that the Earl (who has since found 
a lady willing to preside at his board) 
would, if asked, advise all sportsmen to 
take their wives with them on their hunt- 
ing trips, or that, having none, say that 
“’twere hardly safe to let them go.” 
Tuos. H. FRASER. 


_— 
-— 


A RATTLING good paper on snipe shoot- 
ing is invited. No one barred. 





whose merry ways and questing propen- 
sities in the way of small game our camp 
would be a dull place indeed.” 





IOWA PRAIRIE SPORT. 





In the latter part of March, while 
making a short visit to the scenes of my 
childhood in company with brothers 
John and Sam, the three of us shined up 
our guns and gathered together an as- 
sortment of ammunition suitable in size 
of shot for shooting anything from snow- 
birds up to bears. I had looked forward 
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to such a hunt before making the visit 
and had taken with me 50 shells loaded 
with 3 drams E. C. powder and 1% ozs. 
No. 7% chilled shot. These I consid- 
ered good for jack-snipe—the only kind 
of game I expected to find. John and 
Sam had collected what shells they could 
find, and an inventory showed that we 
had, all told, 50 No. 7%’s, 7 No. 5’s, 8 
No. 4’s, 10 No. 1’s and 14 BB’s—all 12 
gauge. We divided them equally and 
after dinner set out for a drive. The ob- 
jective point was 6 miles distant in a 
northwesterly direction from Belle Plaine, 
Iowa. Friend Bill had told us that, 
while coming down on the train in the 
forenoon, he had seen several snipe and 
ducks at this place where there was a 
small marsh. 

It being a nice afternoon, barring a 
not altogether gentle March wind, we let 
the horses jog along at a good pace, and 
were soon at the snipes’ feeding grounds. 
These grounds I had been over many a 
time when a boy—not for snipe but for 
ducks. Near by is Salt Creek—once 
quite a respectable stream from 50 to 
150 feet wide and well stocked with 
game fish but which is now little more 
than a brook. Years ago all the low 
pasture lands adjoining the creek were 
full of moisture and the seepage kept 
Salt Creek well supplied with water; but 
now the land is all tile-drained and the 
extra moisture runs off quickly. But to 
my story. Arriving at the grounds, we 
soon were near the water’s edge, carry- 
ing our guns at a ready. The first game 
we saw was a small flock of yellow-leg 
snipe which whizzed past us at a doubtful 
distance; but, thinking this might be our 
only chance, each took a try with the No. 
7% shot shells, but without success. 
These first shots seemed to agitate the 
yellow-legs and in the next few minutes 
we had several shots at them without 
moving much from our original position. 
We all seemed to have been badly rat- 
tled; for after the flight was over and a 
pound or more of the 71%4’s had been 
shot up in the air, we found that we had 
only 6 snipe, all told. We concluded 
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that we were not very good flock shoot- 
ers and commenced to walk around the 
edge of the marsh to see if we could put 
up some single birds. I was the first to 
put up a jack-snipe, which took a drop 
when my Greener cracked. I picked it 
up and called to the boys that there were 
jack snipe here and for them not to waste 
their ammunition on the yellow-legs. By 
this time we were all pretty well steadied 
down to business, and while we did not 
get I with every shot, we did get them 
pretty regularly, for the boys each car- 
ried a hammerless Ithaca and—vwell, they 
know how to shoot some too. After we 
had fired several shots the birds would 
fly away, only to return in a short while, 
as these were the only good feeding 
grounds for 3 miles around. Our stock 
of 7% shot was soon exhausted and we 
then switched to 5’s and it was while 
Sam and I both had our guns loaded 
with them that a pair of teal swung in 
to us and we each got 1. Wethen shot 
away the other sizes of shot, winding up 
with the BB’s, which we concluded were 
not the proper size to shoot snipe with. 

I believe I did not kill a single bird 
with the BB’s. I know that I had the 
last load of the whole lot in my gun, 
waiting for a “sure thing” shot, when 
what did I see but a lone teal coming di- 
rectly toward me. I waited and when it 
got to within 35 yards it lit on the wa- 
ter. Here was my chance for a sure 
thing. I took careful aim and pulled the 
trigger: a crack, a flap of wings, and 
away went the teal. [ had shot all 
around that duck but evidently had not 
touched it. We three then stood with 
empty guns and watched it fly away. 
After it was a mere speck in the distance 
there were some remarks about people 
taking buckshot to shoot humming- birds, 
also about certain chumps who never did 
have enough ammunition at the right 
time. A count of the game showed 32 


head, distributed as follows: John, 8 
snipe; Sam, 10 snipe and a teal; while I 
had 12 snipe and a duck. As we drove 
back home we talked of other pleasing 
shoots and hoped to visit that marsh 
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again in the near future. We had ac- 
quired an appetite that made the hot sup- 
per prepared for us look like that famous 
British regiment after the charge at Bal- 
aklava. EpwarD NANCE. 





A DAY’S OUTING IN WESTERN KANSAS. 





It was about 5 o’clock of a frosty Oc- 
tober morning. There were 5 hunters 
and a driver. J. C. Samuels, a very spe- 
cial friend of the writer, was out from 
St. Joe, Mo., and the hunt had been ar- 
ranged for his entertainment. Smith, 
Williams, Dunn and myself had achieved 
some local reputation (among ourselves) 
as wing-shots, but at this time there was 
a dispute as to which two could bag the 
largest number of birds in one day. In 
an unguarded moment Dunn had stated 
that he and the writer could hang the 
hides of Smith and Williams on the 
fence any day. Williams was a good 
shot, as I well knew; he shot an Ithaca 
double-barrel—one he had been using 
for some years. Dunn was all right for 
chicken; I have seen him, using a Mar- 
lin pump, down his 5 in succession with- 
out moving out of his tracks. I had as 
yet to see how he would acquit himself 
on quail, but he assured me that he 
could at least get as many as Smith. 
Smith had been out very few times that 
season. He insisted, however, that he 
was as good as Dunn; he also used a 
Marlin of the same pattern as Dunn's. 
As to myself, I was shooting a new ham- 
merless Ithaca, of which I was more than 
proud. It was full choke and when I 
did manage to hit a bird on the wing I 
needed a microscope, as a rule, to find it. 
My friend from St. Joe did not claim to 
be much of a shot, but was more than 
anxious to try. Dunn and myself were 
to kill more birds than Smith and Will- 
iams or pay for a supper for the crowd. 
Our rig consisted of a 3-seated spring 
wagon, drawn by 2 big, lazy mules, and 
our destination was Bow Creek, a small 
tributary of the north branch of the 
Solomon River, running through the 
northern part of Rooks County. 
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It was a typical fall morning for West- 
ern Kansas, frosty and keen. A morn- 
ing that would put new life into the most 
discouraged dyspeptic that ever lived. 
We did not eat anything before leaving 
town, and were not to do so until we had 
shot enough game for breakfast. There 
was a field where cane had been raised 
4 miles from town, where chicken were 
known to feed, and we had planned to 
make that by daylight. We drove up 
within about 300 yards of the field and 
all 5 hunters got out. Each loading his 
gun with No. 4 shot and spreading out, 
we started carefully for the shocks of 
cane that as yet had not been hauled 
away. Don, Dunn’s old bird dog, was 
very headstrong and anxious to break 
away, but Fannie was patient and care- 
ful. We walked up right among the 
shocks and I was about to lose hope of 
finding anything there, when Don and 
Fannie began to steal cautiously past us, 
their muzzles pointing straight ahead. I 
knew we were in for it now and got 
ready. Some fellow up the line yelled 
“Look out!” and up they got—nearly 
200 of ’em. As they came up, I gave 3 
birds dead ahead of me my right barrel, 
holding on the middle one; 2 of them 
dropped and I swung my left on about 8 
birds that were bunching together in 
their haste to get away. As I touched 
the trigger I had the pleasure of seeing 
2 more fall, and for the time being was 
out of the fight. This was one of the 
times in my life when I was jealous of 
the man with the pump gun. I was the 
west man, and, looking east, I could see 
4 men pumping lead into that magnifi- 
cent flock and every man was doing exe- 
cution: it seemed to me that the air was 
full of falling birds. I ran for my 2 
brace and easily secured them—3 being 
dead and the 4th having a broken wing. 
Don and Fannie were frantic in their ef- 
forts to get the wounded birds, and each 
man was making desperate efforts to se- 
cure at least his own. We were all busy 
taking care of our game, when the 
driver, who had followed us up, suddenly 
gavea yell. I looked around and saw 2 
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chickens coming from the southwest and 
about to pass directly over me. I made 
a grab for the pocket of my hunting coat 
for shells and jammed them home. By 
this time they were past me and were 
ranging to the east. I gave the one 
farthest from me my right barrel and 
swung on the other with my left, but on 
they went. Smith was next, but his old 
pump gun was empty and there was no 
time to load. Samuels came next; he 
had loaded about the time I did and was 
ready. He was shooting Dr. Webster’s 
$100 grade Parker gun, full choke. He 
missed his 1st shot but downed the rear 
bird with his 2d. Dunn was in the same 
boat that Smith was and could only 
shake his gun and “cuss.” Williams 
was looking after the east end of the line, 
and as the bird passed in front of him 
he downed it the 1st shot. We gathered 
up the dead and wounded birds and took 
an invoice. Smith had 3, Samuels 3, 
Dunn 5, Williams 5 and I had 4. We 
piled them up on the ground and there 
were 20 in all. Dunn was loading his 
gun by this time, and when he learned 
that we were 1 bird ahead of Smith and 
Williams he gave a war whoop, let his 
thumb slip from the hammer of his gun 
and shot a charge of No. 4 into the 
ground about 15 inches from old Don. 

We now got in the wagon and drove 
on, heading for a timber claim where we 
knew there were quail. Upon reaching 
the timber, we let out the dogs. It was 
not long before Don had a point, Fannie 
backing him very prettily. It was near 
the west side of the grove and we all 
lined up—Dunn sending Don in to flush 
the birds. Of course they all rose in a 
bunch and I should say there were about 
2 dozen of them. I downed my Ist bird 
on a left swing and then cross-fired with 
Williams on another; it fell,and again I 
was out of business. Every gun had 
been emptied and in all 16 shots fired. 
We picked up 7 birds; of which Will- 
iams claimed 2, Dunn 3, Smith 2, 
Samuels 2, and, in order to be in style, I 
claimed 2. As there were only 7 to 
divide, we compromised by Smith and 
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Williams taking 2, Dunn and myself 2 
each and Samuels 1—leaving 2 doubtful. 
We followed the rest of the flock over 
into the grass and soon the dogs had 
them located. When a dog would make 
a point, we four of the contest would all 
make a rush for it, and as the bird came 
up every man would shoot. We flushed 
about 12 of them and succeeded in 
knocking down 5—which made us 12 
quail and we were feeling fine. It was 
now after breakfast time, but we con- 
cluded to make Bow Creek before eating. 
As we neared the creek, we left the road 
and started down a big ravine. There 
was some brush as we got farther down; 
so we started the dogs out, in hopes that 
there might be quail—Williams and I 
getting out and following the dogs. All 
at once Fannie drew to a point. We 
came up behind her and got ready for 
action. We got right onto the birds be- 
fore they came up and as they started 
away each succeeded in downing 2. The 
rest of the flock went on down the ra- 
vine and I took the east side with Will- 
iams on the west. Don was working my 
side and it was not long until he had a 
point. I soon had the bird up, but it 
swung around me to the right and start- 
ed south. I took my time in getting aim 
and dropped it at about 60 yards; but, 
just as I pulled the trigger, I saw, be- 
yond the quail, that mule team, looking 
as big as Round Mound in the distance 
—but it was too late. The boys all 
dodged and yelled, Smith using language 
he never learned at Sunday School. 
Luckily no one was hit. This unnerved 
me, however, and I missed my 2 next 
shots. Williams got 2 shots, bagging 
both birds. 

Then we drove on to the creek and 
camped for breakfast. Smith went for 
water, Dunn got out the grub box and 
cooking outfit, Samuels and Williams 
started a fire, while I undertook the job 
of dressing the game. It was not long 


before we had 15 big slices of bacon 
frying and a big pot of coffee started. 
After the bacon was well under way we 
began to drop in with it the quail—big 
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fat fellows, the finest game that ever ap- 
peased the appetite of a hungry man. 
While we were getting breakfast, Duncan 
Cameron (the friend upon whose land 
we were hunting) came up. Smith and 
Dunn, who were acting cooks, soon an- 
nounced breakfast. I have eaten good 
meals both before and since that time in 
the finest hotels and restaurants in the 
West, but that breakfast that morning on 
the banks of that little stream takes the 
cake. We had been up since about 4:30, 
had travelled 10 miles from town, hunt- 
ing most of the way, and if that, joined 
to the invigorating air of a Kansas fall 
morning, will not give a man an appetite 
he had better draw his will. We touched 
tin cups, filled to the brim with steaming 
brown coffee, and drank not only to a 
continuance of the pleasures of the 
morning but for many hunts to come. 
While we were at breakfast old Don 
(who is never quiet save when sleeping 
and even then he is usually chasing rab- 
bits in a nightmare) was hunting around 
up the creek. All at once a cotton-tail, 
which he had flushed without seeing, 
came hopping right past the fire. “Good 
morning,” said Mr. Samuels, but no man 
made a move for a gun. For once some 
of us had found something as fascinating 
as hunting. 

About 11 o’clock we broke camp and 
started up the creek. We were soon in 
good hunting territory and the dogs were 
hard at it. They had not gone far before 
they located a fine bunch of quail, and 
each man was looking out for No. 1. 
The great trouble was that we now had 
6 hunters to 2 dogs. We were missing 
about two-thirds of the birds and burn- 
ing lots of powder. Fannie made a point 
out in the open: Smith, Dunn, Williams 
and I all made a rush for her and as the 
quail came up I shot my right barrel at 
about 25 feet. I missed, but shot again. 
In fact, we shot 8 times at that bird and 
still it flew on. Seeing that it was badly 
hit, I followed it over the hill. The other 
3 came also but we could not find it any- 
where. Smith and Williams soon gave it 
up and went on. Just then I found the 
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bird — dead — and put it in my game 
pocket. It was soon after this that we 
came to one of Cameron’s farms on which 
a renter was living. The house was near 
the creek and we flushed some 30 quail 
that scattered along the banks right in 
front of it. Williams, Samuels and Dunn 
were on the south side of the creek and 
once or twice they shot quite near the 
house. There were a number of children 
there and the tenant’s wife came out and 
asked us to be careful. In order to quiet 
her fears, Cameron went up to the house 
and was telling her that there was no 
danger, when Smith, who was kicking 
around in the grass down the creek, 
flushed a quail. It started up the creek 
and he cut loose at it with his 26-inch 
cylinder-bore pump gun. It looked to 
me as if the bird was exactly between 
him and the house when he shot, and I 
could hear shot rattle on the roof. In- 
deed, one shot hit Cameron and he 
ducked and left; while the lady (who 
plainly entertained a poor opinion of all 
sportsmen) called the children inside the 
house, hastily locking every door until 
our brigade had entirely quit the vicinity. 

We had been having fine shooting for 
about 2 hours now; but, owing to the 
fact that we were all anxious to beat 
each other, we missed many easy birds. 
Smith, Dunn and Williams cross-fired at 
1 bird and of course no one knew who 
got it. At this we all crossed over to the 
south side and decided to call the con- 
test off. We then started out and had 
some very fine sport. There were a num- 
ber of springs along the creek which 
kept it from freezing. Samuels, Williams 
and I were walking along the bank, when, 
all at once, 2 mallards got up from the 
bed of the creek. Samuels and I were 
the nearest, and as they started off I 
downed the duck; Samuels gave the 
drake both barrels, and, though hard hit, 
he flew some 300 yards and lit in a corn- 
field. Williams ran out there and gath- 
ered him in—the two making as fine a 
brace of ducks as I have ever seen. 
Shortly after this, Dunn sagely suggested 
that, if we were really going to have that 
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supper that night, we had better start for 
town. The mules — who had shown 
themselves great laggers on the way out 
—now that they were headed towards 
home, put on the airs of a pair of Gov- 
ernment cavalry horses during a dress pa- 
rade at Fort Riley, pricking up their ears 
and hitting the splendid county road with 
an inspiriting, musical “ Clickety—clickety! 
Clock-—clock—clock!” Soon the lights of 
town began to twinkle in the distance; 
and ere long we were all unloaded at the 
rooms of the Owl Club, where we voted 
our excursion the best hunt of the season. 
Stockton, Ransas. O. O. OsBorN. 


MY FIRST MOUNTAIN LION. 








During the fall of 1876 I had shot 
duck on Salt Creek and the Sangamon 
River in Illinois until I had tired of the 
slaughter and began to pine for a chance 
at bigger game. My ambition was to 
kill an elk, and a friend of mine out in 
Las Animas, Colorado, had often written 
me to come out for a hunt, painting 
tempting pictures of the big-game shoot- 
ing to be had in his locality. So, on 
Nov. 1,I started, halting in St. Louis long 
enough to purchase a .45—70 Winchester, 
a .45 Colt 6-shooter, belt size, and a .38 
Smith & Wesson pocket revolver. I also 
purchased 2 bear traps and 12 of a size 
suitable for wolves. Arrived at Las Ani- 
mas, I duly hunted up Peck, who had 
many cattle in Shell Cajion, 25 miles 
south of town—though he himself pre- 
ferred to reside where there were more 
neighbors. He was ready for a hunt— 
proposing that we go out to the cafion, 
where his herders reported seeing ante- 
lope, black-tail deer and bear in abun- 
dance, but no elk. We were to stay 
there 4 weeks, and, if unsuccessful, would 
then go up farther in the mountains. We 
camped in a house built for his ranch 
foreman, Walker, and I amused myself 
by trapping and hunting while getting 
myself acclimated and in condition for a 
trip to high altitudes. Trapping is a 
business that requires daily attention, 
Sundays not excepted; for it would be 
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cruel to leave a trapped animal to suffer 
through an entire day and night. The 
first Sabbath in camp there was about 4 
inches of snow on the ground, and so 
freshly fallen that, though one of my bear 
traps was missing, the trail left by the 
captive in dragging it away could hardly 
be followed. I returned to camp for my 
“pulverizers”—having gone on the 
rounds without arms—and went in pur- 
suit of Mr. Bruin. I followed the sign 
with difficulty for about 3 miles, and then 
suddenly the trail became quite fresh. 
The animal I was following had stopped 
at a spring to drink and rest, and there 
was blood on the snow. Here I dis- 
covered that the tracks were plainly not 
those of a bear, and presently I was 
joined by a hunter who told me I had 
doubtless trapped a large mountain lion. 
My new friend also had his “tools” with 
him and I invited him to attend the finish. 

Meanwhile Peck had followed on my 
trail and soon overtook us. He was more 
cautious in the pursuit than my new-found 
friend, who was a boy of 17, and advised 
us that we had undertaken a dangerous 
job, since the lion might hide in the bush- 
es and spring upon us. But I told him 
the trap had cost me $18 in St. Louis 
and I needed it in my business and was 
going to get it even if I had to fight the 
thief to a finish: So Peck tied his horse 
and joined us. Well, the trail led into a 
thick clump of bushes and Felis concolor 
had probably heard every word of our 
conversation, for he made a spring at me 
just as I caught sight of him. Peck 
shouted a warning and got in a side shot 
as the lion — trap and all — was in mid- 
air. It seemed so much like quail shoot- 
ing that it steadied my nerve, and my 
first shot caught the lion in the neck and 
the fight was over before it had hardly 
begun. The boy did not get a shot, as 
the brush was thick and snap-shooting 
necessary if one wanted to get a share 
of the sport. Peck had scored a paunch 
shot, but the lion would have survived it 
long enough to have given us a hard bat- 
tle. It was a male, very large and in fine 
condition. The skin, when dried, meas- 
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ured 9 ft. 834 inches and we guessed his 
weight at 275 lbs. Jay DENTon. 
Lincoln, Illinois. 





IN THE WHITE RIVER COUNTRY. 





A week before the close of the deer 
season found me, 3 years ago last fall, 


_in company with my brother, his wife and 


son Earl, at Newcastle, Colo., where we 
camped for the night—taking the trail 
along the Hogback Range early the next 
morning. Reaching the top of the range, 
we passed down a steep incline into a nar- 
row valley where runs the famous Pice- 
ance Creek, along which more deer have 
perhaps been shot than along any other 
stream in the United States. We fol- 
lowed this for 3 miles to Morgan’s Ranch 
—now known as the Half-way House. It 
was here that Theodore Roosevelt stop- 
ped, on his way across from Rifle to Meek- 
er—registering on a pair of large white 
antlers just outside the door. From here 
we drove 18 miles down the creek. We 
then branched off to the right, drove up 
a gulch and pitched our tent. Earl and I 
hurriedly unharnessed the horses, roped 
them out and pulled down some fire-wood 
from the mountainside; after which I took 
my .30-30 and we set out to get some 
meat for supper. We had gone less than 
half a mile when—Whuizz! a fine buck 
jumped up and scooted over the hill so 
quickly that I simply stood and watched 
his little white flag as it bobbed up and 
down with every jump. Going to the brow 
of the hill, I looked over. There he was 
on the opposite hillside, standing broad- 
side on: dropping on one knee, I sighted 
for just back of his fore-leg and pulled the 
trigger. A plunge into the air, followed 
by a fall backward, told the story. Having 
never hunted deer before, I did not know 
that the right thing to do was to at once 
open the animal and remove its “innards.” 
A 300-pound buck is no trifling load, so 
we hurried back to camp for my brother, 
with whose aid we succeeded in getting 
it down the mountainside. 

We were in camp 3 days, during which 
time we killed all the law allows—start- 


ing home on Sunday morning. I did not 
have time to remove my rough hunting 
togs or to get shaved, and, with great 
sores on my lips (as a result of drinking 
alkali water), I was surely a sight. When 
I walked into my home in South Denver, 
the first words my wife said were: “For 
goodness’ sake, you tramp! go and crawl 
into the bath-tub!” And I crawled. 
Waterloo, Towa. E. R. Button. 





REFERRING to the picture here shown, 
N. K. Luxton of Banff, Province of Al- 




















AN ALBERTA MOUNTAIN LION. 





berta, writes: “I enclose a photo of a 
mountain lion I was lucky enough to get 
about 10 days ago. He was shot about 
3 miles from Banff by the man in the 
photo, and our oldest, most experienced 
hunters say it is the largest cat got 
around here in many years. Later on 
he will no doubt grace the Government 
Museum.” 
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A TOUR OF THE HUDSON. 





One day last summer my companion 
and I boarded a “ Day Time” steamer at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Our intention was 
to visit two of the most famous points of 
interest on the Hudson—Newburg and 
West Point. After checking our wheels, 
we proceeded to the upper deck, where 
we seated ourselves in the shade of the 
pilot-house. Ere long the gang- plank was 
drawn aboard; the great gong rang; the 
engines throbbed, and our boat glided 
down-stream through the gently swel- 
ling waters. Although the rays of the 
hot July sun poured down steadily, a stiff 
western breeze tempered the heat and 
made life on the upper deck enjoyable. 
What a view that was! each moment un- 
folding new beauties. Far ahead of us, 
until lost in the dim distance, stretched 
the river—now narrowing and anon wid- 
ening out between its dark green precip- 
itous shores, while, looming above the 
mist clouds of the foot-hills, towered the 
grand old mountains. 

Fourteen miles below Poughkeepsie 
the river expands smilingly into, what is 
known as Newburg Bay. Here we over- 
took a fleet of hulks in tow of a tus— 
transporting ice from the many store- 
houses along the river. The water that 
collects in their holds from the melting ice 
is pumped out by small wind-mills of a 
decidedly unique form—resembling the 
Dutch wind-mills of old. However, they 
have much deteriorated—the broad, 
graceful arms and well-proportioned body 
that characterized the ancestral type hav- 
ing dwindled into spindle-shanked, can- 


vas-covered frames that rattle portent- 
ously in the breeze. The weather-beaten 
sails of the wind-mills; several chaotic 
clotheslines, thronged with voluminous 
colored garments, together with the mud- 
dy white and red colors of the hulks, pre- 
sented a fantastic appearance. As we glid- 
ed past the rear boat, a rosy faced woman, 
with sleeves rolled up and hair the color 
of a mustard plaster, brandished a tin dip- 
per and gave vent to a howl that I was un- 
able to translate. While reflecting upon 
this, the gong rang and the boat neared 
the dock at Newburg. Here our cycling 
trip was to begin—our idea being to first 
visit Washington’s Headquarters; after 
which we were to wheel through the 
Highlands to West Point. Upon inquir- 
ing, we learned that, owing to the bad 
condition of the roads, it would be im- 
possible to wheel over the mountains— 
thus forcing us to go by rail. We were 
disappointed, but, mounting our wheels, 
began the laborious climb to the top of 
the city. 

Newburg—a city of about 25,000—is 
situated upon the side of a steep hill ris- 
ing abruptly from the river. It was the 
scene of many interesting events during 
the Revolution, and Washington’s Head- 
quarters—an old grey stone building 
south of the town—is still preserved by 
the State. After entering a picturesque 
park overlooking the Hudson, we dis- 
mounted and gazed about. Here were 


gathered an assortment of large and small 
cannon, captured from the British. Near- 
by were several links that once formed 
part of the mammoth chain, stretched 
across the river by the Americans, to 
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prevent the passage of King George’s 
fleet. The house stands beneath the pro- 
tecting branches of several gigantic old 
trees. It is a low, one-story building, 
with a high ridge-pole and low eaves. 
The interior contains many interesting ob- 
jects, such as utensils, wearing apparel, 
swords, pens and numerous other articles 
that were once the property of Washing- 
ton and La Fayette. A glass case con- 
taining a lock of Washingtons hair is also 
exhibited. The building is in charge of 
a courteous gentleman who gave us 
young fellows a vast lot of interesting in- 
formation. A short distance from the 
house is a tall granite edifice, with a 
pyramidical roof—the Memorial. Four 
great arches open on each side. In the 
centre stands a handsome bronze statue 
of Washington, who is represented as 
thoughtfully gazing at the blue moun- 
tains across the Hudson. 

West Point is situated on a plateau 
some 180 feet above the Hudson and 
commands one of the most beautiful river 
views in the world. The old fort, together 
with a chain stretched across the river, 
was recaptured by the British in 1777, but 
they abandoned it after Burgoyne’s sur- 
render. The Americans then greatly 
strengthened the fortifications. It was 
these works that Benedict Arnold was to 
have surrendered to the British, had not 
his plans been foiled by the capture of 
Major André, By following a picturesque 
road we ascended to the plateau, where 
we visited the barracks, mess hall and 
stables. The parade ground is a very 
large and beautiful one. During the sum- 
mer months the cadets camp out. To 
one side, beneath a group of trees, was a 
row of snow-white tents, together with a 
number of field-pieces and caissons — 
everything, needless to say, being in 
apple-pie order. One of the most impos- 
ing features of West Point is the Battle 
Monument, dedicated on Decoration 
Day, 1895. It is 75 feet high and con- 
sists of a shaft of granite 40 feet high by 
6% feet in diameter, surmounted by an 
angel poised upon a sphere. Nearby, in 
the shade of a clump of stately elms, 
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is an odd collection of bronze cannon and 
mortars—trophies of the prowess of our 
armies during the Mexican War. From 
the eminence upon which the monument 
is situated may be obtained a magnificent 
view: to the left of us, in all of his stolid 
grandeur, is Dunderburg Mountain; 
while directly across, Anthony’s Nose 
drops gradually to the water’s edge; the 
pellucid river, winding between, is dotted 
with slowly moving sails, through the 
midst of which a yacht is creeping; while 
far away, until their summits seem to melt 
into the ethereal hue of the atmosphere, 
stretch the massive mountains. Below 
the bluff is an earth-work, frowning with 
huge cannon. While sauntering about, 
examining the workings of the guns, we 
were suddenly startled by a stentorian 
hail coming from the rear. We hastened 
back—to be informed that visitors were 
not allowed to too closely investigate the 
sacred details of the battery. Our in- 
formant—a soldier in the regular army— 
happened to be in a very talkative mood 
and told us several exciting incidents of 
army life in the Far West. 

As the sun was nearing the horizon, 
we wheeled slowly past the row of of- 
ficers’ houses. The only person visible 
was a trim sentinel, with a polished rifle 
tilted aslant one shoulder, walking sol- 
emnly to and fro. Having spent the lim- 
it of our time, we proceeded to the boat 
landing, where we arrived just in time to 
catch the steamer for Newburg. As we 
glided through the Highlands, the opal- 
escent glimmer of the setting sun began 
to fade. Upon the surface of the mirror- 
like waters the shadows of the rugged 
mountains deepened and seemed to move 
when disturbed by the gentle ripples from 
the steamer’s wake. A small steamer, 
bound down the river, saluted, and the 
hoarse answering notes from the whistle 
of our steamer seemed to reverberate 
from rock to rock—finally dying away 
in the far distance. 

After reaching Newburg, we boarded 
a ferryboat and crossed the river to Fish- 
kill. By this time darkness had fallen 
and the full moon shone brightly in a 
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clear sky. We pursued our way rapidly 
along a wide smooth road, rendered very 
dark by the shade of great trees, save 
here and there where the moonbeams 
penetrated the thick foliage. We passed 
many ancient buildings that were no 
doubt well-known local land-marks dur- 
ing the Revolution. While crossing a 
bridge the glare of our lamps frightened 
the steeds of a foreigner. Whereupon he 
immediately heaped a volley of impreca- 
tions upon us in particular and all bicy- 
cles in general. About 10 o’clock we 
passed through Wappinger’s Falls, where 
by gaslight we viewed a series of cas- 
cades about 70 feet in height. The road 
from Fishkill was excellent—permitting 
us to ride at a good rate of speed. When 
near Poughkeepsie we passed an old 
cemetery. The moonbeams shone upon 
the tombstones; crickets chirped in the 
grass; a frog orchestra was playing in a 
distant marsh; while overhead in the 
trees was heard the sonorous note of the 
Katy-did. It was a splendid night for 
ghosts to be abroad. Fully realizing this 
fact we accelerated our speed—leaving 
the graveyard and its weird surroundings 
far in the rear. Fifteen minutes later we 
were in the brilliantly lighted streets of 
Poughkeepsie, and our trip was at an 
end. CHARLES A. WEISSERT. 
Hastings, Michigan. 





A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 





The country around the little town 
of Birchwood, Wisconsin, can truly be 
called a sportsman’s paradise. Here one 
can catch more fish in one day than he 
could carry. Within an area of 15 miles 
are 7 lakes, ranging from 1 mile wide by 
3 long to 4 miles wide and 8 long. In 
their clear depths are to be found many 
fine fresh-water game fish. Bass, pike, 
trout, pickerel, perch and whitefish are 
abundant; while 8 miles from Birchwood, 
in a small lake called Little Sissabagama, 
muscallunge are plentiful. There is a 
proverb in this country that if you can- 
not catch a black bass in 3 minutes to 
go some place else. This shows what is 
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expected of a person when he goes out 
for a day’s sport. When the season is 
at its height 50 pounds of black bass 
and pike is not considered an extraordi- 
nary catch. The best fishing is in May, 
June and July. During these months 
the bass take a fly readily, but later in 
the season live bait and deep fishing be- 
come necessary. The best place for bass 
is around the wild rice, close to shore. 
Three, 4 and 5-pound bass are frequently 
caught. Sunfish are also very plentiful 
and will often tip the scales at the three- 
quarters of a pound notch; they afford 
good sport and are excellent eating. 
The country around these lakes is 
very thickly wooded—the timber afford- 
ing good protection for deer and bear, of 
which there is a goodly number. One 
evening, while fishing for pike about 50 
yards from shore, a full-grown deer came 
to the water’s edge to get a drink. He 
was within 80 yards of us and we could 
easily have shot him, but the law did not 
allow the hunting of deer at that time. 
Quail and 2 varieties of grouse abound 
in great numbers; also squirrels and rac- 
coons. The timber grouse in these parts 
are undergoing rapid extermination. This 
is due to the great numbers that hunt 
these birds and the way they are hunted. 
Trained dogs tree the birds and the hun- 
ter, by shooting the lower bird each time, 
can often slaughter an entire flock. Ducks 
and geese are very numerous—the wild 
rice (their principal food) attracting them 
by the thousands. Being harder to get 
at, they are not hunted so much as the 
other game birds—the lakes being open 
and affording but little protection to the 
hunters. Among the interesting birds 
of this section are the buzzards and 
loons. These loons are great swimmers 
and divers, as two of our party can tes- 
tify. While out in a boat one day, they 
saw a bird which they supposed was a 
wild goose. On rowing up to it, instead 
of flying, the bird swam away. Of 
course they thought that the goose was 
wounded and they gave chase. After 


chasing the bird from one end of the 
lake to the other, they decided that this 
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bird was too lively for a wounded goose. 
This incident furnished material for much 
merriment, but you may be sure those 
who participated in this “wild goose” 
chase did not enjoy the joke half as 
much as those who had witnessed it. 
Morrison, Illinois. J. B. Gray. 
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in the distance with its promise of cooler 
weather. From Pueblo we take the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande through Cajfion City 
with its State penitentiary, and some one 
suggests that the Game Warden will get 
us “if we don’t watch out,” for it is sev- 
eral days yet until the season opens for 











THE FIRST FISHING TRIP OF THE SEASON.—A Favorite Pool. 


Amateur photo by E. D. Husparp, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 





IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES. 





We had long entertained a desire to 
camp in the mountains, and last summer 
our desire was gratified. Packing the 
little Army tent with a good supply of 
blankets and warm clothing, we left Fort 
Scott, Kansas, over the Missouri Pacific 
for Pueblo. The trip across Kansas was 
hot and dusty, but we go to sleep at 
night knowing that the morning sun 
will show the white cap of Pike’s Peak 


grouse and deer. Westeam steadily up- 
ward, through the Grand Cajion with its 
wonderful Swinging Bridge, finally reach- 
ing Salida—a beautiful little city nestling 
among the mountains, where the narrow 
gauge for Marshall Pass leaves the main 
line. 

Our party consists of my parents (Mr. 
and Mrs. F. C. Raney), myself (their 
13-year-old son), and Leonard Doyle, 
who is a year or two my senior. Our 
equipment comprises a 7x9 army tent, 
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with plenty of bedding and an ample sup- 
ply of provisions. Our armament is as 
follows: a.32 Marlin rifle, an Ithaca ham- 
merless, a .22 rifle for squirrels and tar- 
get practice, fishing tackle for the trout, 
and a single-barreled shotgun for general 
use. These, together with a camp stove 
and old “ Top,” the dog, are stowed away 
in the baggage car. Our destination was 
a siding called Shirley, 15 miles up in 
the mountains and 10 miles from Mar- 
shall Pass. It is an odd little train with 
its diminutive cars and 2 puffing engines, 
looking almost like a plaything beside 
the great trainsofthe plains. The grades 
are something awful and the windings in 
and out fearsome to one not accustomed 
to our Western mountains. In places 
you can look down over a narrow ledge 
and see the track in 3 different places, 
where the train has passed in its serpen- 
tine way to the summit. And, by the 
way, our train and crew are the very 
same that were held up and robbed near 
Marshall Pass a few weeks before. There 
is no station at Shirley—only a sidetrack 
for passing trains—but these mountain 
railroad men are the most accomodating 
folks alive, and our luggage was landed 
with as much care as though it were at 
the big Union Depot in St. Louis. 

As the train pulls out, behold us left 
in the heart of the Rockies—over 8,000 
feet above sea-level and with the snow- 
capped summit of old Mount Ouray 
standing sentinel over us. Following up 
a little mountain stream, a camping place 
is soon selected and our supplies carried 
to the spot on poles. The tent is soon 
up.and things arranged for the first night 
in camp. Pine boughs are cut and piled 
deep as a foundation for the beds and 
plenty of wood is gathered for the camp- 
fire; for, although it is the middle of 
August and warm in the middle of the 
day, we know that when the sun sinks 
behind the mountain heavy clothing and 
a good fire will be grateful. Leonard 
Doyle (who knows the mountains as 
most boys “know their backyards) takes 
his rod and creel and soon returns with a 
fine mess of mountain trout for supper. O 
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what appetites! and O what restful sleep 
on those fragrant pine boughs and under 
the warm blankets! From a little saw- 
mill some where up in the mountains 
lumbermen are hauling lumber to the 
siding, and boards are secured from which 
a table and seats are made for the camp. 
There are fish and squirrels, and rabbits 
and doves, and grouse in abundance and 
the larder is never empty. The logsand 
rocks are full of chipmunks and we boys 
keep the little .22 busy onthem. The 
magpies developed into veritable camp 
robbers and it became necessary to wage 
war against them to prevent their carry- 
ing everything away. ,. The sun does not 
reach our tent until after 7 o’clock in the 
morning and at 6 o’clock in the evening 
we are again in the shadow of the moun- 
tain. One of the features of the trip is 
the evening camp-fire. Logs and wood 
are abundant. A roaring fire is made in 
front of the tent and we sit around and 
recount the day’s adventures. During 
the day we fish and hunt and roll rocks 
down the mountainside, and climb the 
hills until the appetite becomes ravenous 
and sleep becomes a dreamless rest. 
Our trip is all we could wish for, but 
our vacation time is soon up, and so word 
is sent by the crew of a passing freight to 
the operator at Marshall Pass for the pas- 
senger train to stop for us at 8:35 p. m. 
Leonard and I set about taking down the 
tent and everything is soon packed and 
carried to the siding. A fire is built at 
the side of the track to keep away the 
cold, for there is a storm raging among 
the peaks and the blasts come down the 
gulches with piercing effect. Eight thirty- 
five and no train within hearing. There 
is nothing to do but wait, and we sit there 
until II p. m. ere its welcome whistle is 
heard. All hands help us aboard and we 
are soon dropping down-grade to Salida. 
Fort Scott, Kans, Caru D. Raney. 


-_ 





A youn friend of ours asks for infor- 
mation as to where he can obtain a relia- 
ble double-barrel muzzle-loading shot- 
gun of the style generally used by well- 
to-do sportsmen 40 years ago. 

















The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








HISTORIC DOGS. 





It is almost safe to say that no mem- 
ber of the animal kingdom has ever oc- 
cupied a more conspicuous place in His- 
tory, Poetry and Romance than Our 
Friend the Dog. We find mention made 
of him as early as the earlier Books of 
Moses; not, however, with that degree 
of admiration to be found in other writ- 
ings of a nearly contemporary age or of 
a later day. But it would seem that 
many Oriential countries regarded the 
dog with a certain kind of horror and 
made of him, by comparison, a scapegoat 
for many of the worst traits found among 
the outcasts of a semi-barbarous people, 
and a synonym for all that was vicious 
and deceitful. 

Homer, however, exalts our friend to 
a higher plane— investing him with 
qualities illustrating not only instinct, 
but an intelligent affection that ap- 
proaches very nearly to the best im- 
pulses of the human heart; and there is 
nothing in any modern story of its kind 
that can surpass the affecting simplicity 
of the poor dog’s dying recognition of 
his long lost master, as related by one 
who wrote probably two thousand seven 
hundred years ago. 

Although the sculptures of Nineveh 


and hieroglyphics of Egypt attest the 
early domestication of the dog and in- 
vest him with the attributes of their Ori- 
ental gods—the animals being supposed 
by some of the ancients to be specially 
endowed with supernatural powers which 
enabled them to be sensible of their 
master’s death, no matter how far dis- 
tant they might be, and were revered ac- 
cordingly; yet we look to the literature 
of more recent times—to the pencil of 
Landseer, the pen of Cuvier and of Scott 
and countless nature-loving historians 
and bards—for a more deserving story 
and unbroken record of fidelity and use- 
fulness for this “pampered minion of 
royalty and half-starved partaker of the 
beggar’s crust.” 

Cut out the part enacted by our friend 
in the art and literature of the century 
just closed, and we find no such delight- 
ful theme to adorn its canvas or fill the 
barren pages. Without Landseer’s love 
for Brutus and his kind, the world could 
not look with delight upon “The In- 
vader of the Larder,” “‘The Stag at 
Bay,” and many kindred gems. 

In Walter Scott’s diverting association 
with and devotion to his four-footed 
friends, and special affection for Maida 
and Hamlet, we may see much to ad- 
mire and perhaps observe a key to an 
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influence that tended much toward mak- 
ing his sparkling pages brighter still. 
The plight of Snowdoun, lost amid High- 
land gorges, would have been dreary in- 
deed without the companionship of his 
faithful dogs, and his crossing to Ellen’s 
Isle would have lost much of animation 
without the hounds’ swimming and 
whimpering in the shallop’s wake. It 
would be difficult to find a substitute for 
“‘ Luffra, the fleetest hound in all the 
North,” to adorn a Highland story of 
the brave and turbulent Douglass. 

Lord Byron’s Boatswain was con- 
sidered worthy of a monument and grave 
in the garden at Newstead Abbey. Bar- 
ry—the famous Mount St. Bernard dog 
who had saved forty human lives—was 
found worthy of a pedestal in the Mu- 
seum at Berne, where he stands today— 
a triumph of the taxidermist’s skill. 

What heart has not been softened by 
the pathos surrounding the name of Ge- 
lert—Llewellyn’s faithful but misjudged 
hound? or the passing of Jip— Dora’s 
dog in ‘‘David Copperfield” — at the 
same moment that his mistress passed 
away? 

Indeed it is almost beyond the reach 
of even the thoughtful mind to conceive 
how pitifully incomplete would be our 
literature had the Historian, the Novelist 
and Poet maintained the principle that 
“without are dogs and sorcerers,’’ and 
had failed in giving him a worthy and 
deserved place by an unbroken record 
of true fidelity, or how barren human 
life would be without the companionship 
of this faithful and unselfish friend. We 
find him present in the conning of our 
primer days. He is brought within the 
grasp of Thought by one of the very 
first three-letter words we learn to spell ; 
by the lessons of our later youth and by 
the history and philosophy of more stu- 
dious manhood. A theme for a leisure 
hour with novelist or bard, and, leaving 
all our books behind, a joyous and di- 
verting companion in ramble over field 
or beneath the shadows of the wood. 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 





AFIELD. 
CHICAGO KENNEL CLUB SHOW. 





It is hard to say whose fault it was, 
but the public certainly have reason to 
object to the utter lack of system in the 
management of the Chicago Kennel Club 
show. Nolessso have the handlers and 
judges cause to complain. The opening 
day— Wednesday, March 25—no bench- 
ing was up; most of the dogs were in 
crates and could not be seen. The hand- 
lers had limited arrangements to prepare 
their entries for exhibition. The judges 
were on hand promptly Wednesday 
morning ; but found no duties to perform 
—no judging rings havifig been arranged 
and no exercising rings for the dogs. It 
is utterly impossible (at this writing) to 
give any detailed report on the different 
classes—no catalogue having been fur- 
nished. 

The Collies seemed the most in evi- 
dence and of excellent quality—nearly 
every entry appearing in fine condition. 
The toy classes were well filled and some 
excellent individuals were shown. B. F. 
Lewis of Lansdowne, Pa., the well-known 
handler, had nearly every breed repre- 
sented in his string of 50 or more entries 
and is sure to carry off a large portion 
of the prizes. 

The lamentable comparison between 
this year’s show and the recollections 
that we have of the big attendance and 
perfect system under which the old Mas- 
coutah Kennel Club’s shows were con- 
ducted is certainly discouraging to ex- 
hibitors who include Chicago in their 
circuit. We hope for better things in the 
future. 





A BeEnc# show in connection with the 
St. Louis Exposition is talked of and 
ought to be taken hold of by the entire 
doggy fraternity. The St. Louis Kennel 
Club was one of the first organizations of 
the kind in the United States and a good 
rousing show there to wind up the Ex- 
position would do much to bring the old- 
timers of the faith back intocamp. What 
a re-union there will be if the old boys 
of the Southwest get together once more! 
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REASON OR INSTINCT? 





A correspondent in an esteemed con- 
temporary writes in a pleasing vein of 
the difficulties a friend’s dog got into, in 
trying to bring a broom through a hole 
intended for the dog alone to pass 
through : how the dog first got the broom 
crossways and finally studied out the 
proper way by grasping the broom by 
one end and dragging it out lengthways. 
This little story inspires the writer to tell 
of some similar exploits that have come 
under his own observation and which 
lead to the inevitable conclusion that our 
canine friend, while limited to some ex- 
tent in his reasoning powers, is by no 
means so deficient as many not conver- 
sant with his every-day life apparently 
think him. Instinct is supposed to be 
the great ruling factor in the methods of 
most animals to accomplish their desires. 
The reasoning power is not. given half 
the credit deserved. Close observers of 
animal life are responsible for the state- 
ment that the fox, to divest himself of 
fleas when they become burdensome, se- 
cures a piece of wool, which he carries 
in his mouth to some pool of water, deep 
enough to allow him to submerge himself 
until only the tip of the nose and the wool 
is above water. The fleas, to avoid the 
water, congregate in the wool, which Mr. 
Fox allows to float away with its lively 
freight, while he with a twinkle in his eye 
gives himself a vigorous shaking to dry 
his coat, takes a few rolls on the grass 
and trots away to accumulate another 
crop later. A part of this procedure may 
arise from instinct. But why does the 
fox select wool instead of a stick or a 
leaf? Is it instinct that teaches him that 
fleas must have cover or they will drown 
before seeking refuge on a stick? But I 
am getting away from my story. 

My old dog Pat was an uncommonly 
wise’un. He had no particular amount 
of blue blood—his mother being a drop- 
per and his father mostly water spaniel— 
but Pat was certainly a wise ’un when it 
came to retrieving ducks. The little in- 
cident I have in mind occurred up in the 


Sand Hills of Northwestern Nebraska in 
’90, when I had a party out for a 10- 
days’ duck hunting trip. We were 
camped on Mother Lake, 18 miles north 
of Hyannis, and duck, geese, jack-snipe, 
jack-rabbits and sharp-tailed grouse were 
sure plentiful. There were also skunks, 
but (with apologies to Mr. Kipling) that 
is another story. Judge Bradley and I 
were out in my 9o-lb. cedar Racine ca- 
noe and Pat was along. Our combined 
weight, including shells and dog, was a 
trifle over 500 lbs. The canoe was built 
to carry 500—no more, better less—and 
her gunwales were about on a level with 
the water. The reeds were thick but nar- 
row channels of open water ran through 
them and our favorite method of shoot- 
ing the fine big green-head mallards was 
to punt along the channels, jump the 
ducks and pump it into them just as soon 
as they rose above the reeds. The water 
was about 4 feet deep. The canoe was 
decked over with canvas at either end 
and Pat stood on watch forward. This 
was the first trip I had ever taken 
with so heavy a load, the principal part 
of which was the 250 lbs. avoirdupois 
carried by the Judge, and great care had 
to be taken to trim the boat. It was not 
long before a magnificent pair of green 
heads fell to our guns—one killed out- 
right, the other winged. Pat splashed 
away into the water after the ducks, and 
instinct took him first to the cripple 
which was thrashing around in the reeds. 
Now comes the reasoning power of the 
animal. His every attempt to bring the 
duck to us head on met with resistance by 
the wings catching around the reeds. Af- 
ter several attempts which were fruitless, 
Pat turns with stern toward us and by a 
series of jerks finally reaches clear water 
and swims proudly up to the boat, reaches 
the duck up to us and returns for the dead 
one, which he retrieves in like manner. 
“Judge, just trim the boat while I bring 
Pat in,” is my next remark. Pat comes 
in with a surge, and the Judge and I both 
roll over with the boat and disappear in 
the water—guns, ammunition and all. As 
we stood in 4 feet of water, a half-mile 
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from the shore and eyed each other, the 
Judge’s remarks were not of a judicial 
character and the writer’s were not such 
as are usually found:in classical literature, 
while Pat paddled around trying to find 
refuge, first on my sweater that was float- 
ing on the water, then on the floating 
seats, and finally on the Judge’s bald 
head! It was a long and solemn wade to 
shore, towing the boat and carrying the 
dunnage, but it was finally accomplished. 
And right here is where another example 
of reasoning comes in. Afterwards Pat 
was always ready to accompany me when 
I went out in the boat alone, but let the 
Judge or any other of the boys get in also 
and over the side and back to shore went 
Pat. CHARLES P. HuBBARD. 


AN UPRIGHT JUDGE. 





For absolute fairness toward exhibit- 
ors we commend G. Muss-Arnolt of 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. Mr. Muss-Arnolt has 
been severely criticised through the col- 
umns of a kennel paper as to some of his 
awards at the Westminister Kennel Club 
show. It seems that many of the alleged 
facts were pure fabrications of the corres- 
pondent, yet the said kennel paper, in- 
stead of correcting such false and damag- 
ing statements, allows the matter to rest. 
It seems Mr. Muss-Arnolt has been criti- 
cised also for distributing letters of com- 
mendation among those who “also ran.” 
On this point Mr. Muss-Arnolt has this 
to say: 

“T have been criticised by the reporters for giving so 
many letters in this class (novice, pointers)—principally 
on account of their having to write so many names, etc., 
as not one of them pointed out the ones not deserving 
commendation. My view was, after looking them all 
over, that they were such an even lot of just fair dogs 
(where one was poor the other one was good, and vice 
versa), that all of these dogs were pointers one need not 
be ashamed of to have along for shooting, and each and 
every one had a perfect right to recognition. For this I 
thought that exact fairness of grading between them was 
not necessary after placing the four leaders, and that 
their owners had a perfect right to have a certain value 
mark put on to them; for this they entered them and 
paid their $5.00 or more, and many of them we will see 
at smaller shows in the money, in lighter competition.” 

What could be more straightforward 
than this? A dog of any quality de- 
serves some mention. It is the exception 
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that a rank duffer is found in any class, 
but the absence of mention leads the out- 
sider to believe that the animal ignored 


must be a rank duffer, which is an injus- ' 


tice to the exhibitor as well as misleading 
to the public. Mr. Muss-Arnolt is per- 
fectly justified in his conclusions. 





DOES IT PAY TO ADVERTISE? 





The best answer to the above question 
is to publish the following inquiries, re- 
received within the past two weeks, 
which are only a sample of numerous 
other letters of similar character. We 
cannot of course personally answer all 
these lettets, but if our readers who have 
the articles enquired about for sale would 
loosen up their purse strings and spend 
a dollar or two for an advertisement, they 
would sooner dispose of their kennel sur- 
plus and be ahead in the end. 


Sports AFIELD PUBLISHING Co.: 

Gentlemen :— Will you kindly send to me, if known to 
you, the address of some American breeder of old Eng- 
lish sheep dogs. Pau. C, MURPHY. 

Rapid City, South Dakota. 





Sports AFIELD PUBLISHING Co.: 

Gentlemen :— Can you advise me where I could pur- 
chase some Irish wolfhound or Scotch staghound pup- 
pies? Am not particular about their being highly bred 
or fancy, but want them for business. 

Grand Forks, North Dakota. Rost. H. BosarD. 





Sports AFIELD PUBLISHING Co.: 

Gentlemen :—Can you give me an idea where I can get 
information regarding Chesapeake Bay dogs? 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin. H. E. SHENICH. 





Ow1nc to two years’ close season on 
quail (ending Nov. 1, 1903), there is be- 
ginning to be a sharp demand for trained 
setters and pointers in Nebraska. 


— 
——_— 


BLOODHOUNDSs are very much in vogue 
throughout the West as assistants to offi- 
cers of the law. Dr. Fulton of Beatrice, 
Neb., originated the plan of a general 
distribution of man trackers at convenient 
points and much good has been accom- 
plished thereby. While on the whole 
the efforts of dogs to locate criminals 
have proven failures, yet the idea of the 
presence of the canine sleuths has a 
wholesome effect in preventing crime. 
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A DASHING BRACE. 





Herewith are presented the photos of 
Quail and Bess—two pointers who give 
promise of excellent field work, if one 
may judge from their good work as 
puppies while afield last season. Quail 
and Bess are combinations of intelligence, 
winning ways and nervous energy. Not- 
withstanding this last quality, their 
owner, C. H. Lindaman of Charles City, 
Iowa, has them under perfect control, as 
their pose would indicate. They are as- 
suredly a beautiful pair, and those sports- 
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land the shooting conditions are different 
—the small covers and many hedgerows 
affording ample scope for the cocker’s 
activity as a sporting dog. In America 
the cocker is little used for his original 
purpose, and no better tribute can be paid 
to his many good qualities than the pop- 
ularity he has achieved as a family pet. 
As a companion, he long ago assumed 
equal rank withethe fox-terrier and col- 
lie. Over these breeds, however, he has 
the great advantage in docility of dispo- 
sition and freedom from desire to fight. 
In this alone, the breed commends itself 








A PAIR OF BLUE BLOODS. 
Photo by Nzp TownseEnp, Charles City, Iowa. 





men whose good fortune it shall be to 
shoot over them the coming fall are to 
be congratulated. 





THE COCKER SPANIEL. 





It is scarcely necessary to go into par- 
ticulars as to the origin of the cocker, 
further than to say that he represents 
one of the oldest varieties of the sporting 
dog. The cocker is the smallest of the 
sporting family and to this—joined to his 
merry disposition—is due in chief part 
his popularity as a companion. In Eng- 


to women and children. But, perhaps 
even more commendable, is the cocker’s 
superior intelligence, which manifests it- 
self in so many endearing ways. One is 
never lonely in the companionship of 2 
or 3 cockers. ‘At home,” writes the 
editor of Field and Fancy, “1 plead guilty 
to harboring 5 in the house, and a romp 
with them is an excellent antidote for the 
blues. Each is individual in its little 
ways and oddities, and to study and min- 
ister to them constitutes most of the 
pleasure derived from their society. I 
make it a point, however, to know all my 
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cockers, and those I find necessary to 
keep in the kennels are visited every day 
and made much of, and, when weather 
permits, taken for a run in the woods 
near the house—in which they naturally 
take great delight, hunting rabbit tracks 
and other game trails to be found in the 
woods, showing how easily they could re- 
vert to their original purpose were it 
necessary. ~ 

“Much has been said about sporting 
and pet cockers. On this burning sub- 
ject I do not care to say more than that 
a small cocker of from 19 to 22 lbs. (the 
limit in size and weight in my estimation 
for a companionable cocker), if built on 
lines indicated in the standard, is just as 
active and far more engaging in his ways 
than a larger dog, which is more suitable 
for the field than the house. Before giv- 
ing a description of the cocker, some- 
thing must be said about their keenness 
of scent. Authorities claim that they are 
even superior in this respect to the point- 
er and setter in their ability to quickly 
discern bird scent. I can readily under- 
stand the justice of this claim—although 
my experience has been with chocolate 
rather than birds. Summer Girl (one of 
the lamented Ch. Omo’s daughters) and 
her son, Onny, seem to instantly divine 
when a box of candy or chocolate is 
brought into the house, and no matter 
where it is placed they will sit as near to 
it as possible and speak to me about it in 
the most impatient manner until the pack- 
age is opened and they get their share. 
This is a bad habit, I know, but then 
they are the privileged ones. The cocker 
is divided at our shows by color: black, 
red or any other solid color, like liver; 
parti-colored, which includes black and 
white, red and white, the roans and black 
and tan. The black is conceded to be 
the more popular, although the reds push 
them close. 

“The general appearance of the cocker 
should indicate an immensely strong, ac- 
tive little dog, with an eye that indicates 
love and fidelity. The head should be 
smaller, shorter in muzzle, and not so 
coarse and heavy in its lines as a field 
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spaniel. Much of the quality of a cock- 
er’s head is shown in the graceful con- 
tour of the skull as it reaches up from a 
very moderate stop, and the slight fur- 
row or median line between the eyes, 
and the formation of the brow. The low 
set on of the ears intensifies the half-cir- 
cle dome of the skull and is a feature 
highly prized. The tips of the ears should 
not extend beyond the nose. The muz- 
zle is moderately square, and all ten- 
dency to snipiness should be avoided. 
The neck is long enough to allow the 
dog to put its nose to the ground and 
should be clean-cut, deyoid of loose skin 
and set gracefully into the sloping shoul- 
ders, which should not be loaded with 
muscle or fat to interfere with their free 
movement. The body should be com- 
pact and deep ribbed but not so extreme- 
ly short, and in comparison with its size 
should not be so low set as the field 
spaniel’s. The legs should be at any rate 


‘long enough to enable the dog to gallop 


strongly and actively. They should be 
strong in bone and as straight as possi- 
ble; the feet compact and well clothed 
with hair and well feathered; the hind- 
legs are well bent at the stifle and hocks 
low set, so that, though a compactly built 
little animal, the cocker stands over a 
good deal of ground, as all animals 
should which are intended to gallop. 
The set on and carriage of the tail (which 
is docked) is important—the tail having 
a downward carriage and never, even 
when excited, should it be carried above 
the level of the back. Probably in no 
other dog is the action of the tail more 
expressive of the dog’s temperament than 
in this, the merriest of all spaniels. In 
1901 the American Spaniel Club im- 
proved upon the old standard and by re- 
ducing the weight limit to 24 lbs. has al- 
ready brought about a more uniform size 
in the cocker classes. In conclusion, I 
would like to say that any one who has 
kept cockers cannot but agree with a 
certain writer who likened the breezy 
cocker in his merry activity to a breath 
of fresh air in a heated room.” 








— > 
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SHORT BARKS. 


Kinc MENELIK of Abyssinia is a fancier 
of dogs, and is said to be a most capable 
judge of the good points in the various 
breeds he favors. 





* 
x * 

IN spite of much well-directed research 
and experiment on the part of distin- 
guished veterinarians, no successful vac- 
cine has yet been found to cope with dis- 
temper. 

* 
& * 

C. P. Hussarp of Atlantic, Iowa, has 
lost his fine Irish setter Peggy Jones (Ch. 
Lord Lismore ex Mollie Grady) by dis- 
temper and is looking for another of simi- 
lar breeding. 


* 


* * 

WE shall esteem it a favor if any of 
our readers who are fanciers of the Great 
Dane will send us good photos of this 
inherently brave and distinguished-look- 
ing type of dog. 

a * 

THE collie is now on the very topmost 
wave of popularity, especially in our 
larger cities; while, if we have correctly 
diagnosed the sportsman pulse, both Irish 
and Gordon setters are coming rapidly to 
the front. 

* 
* * 

DENVER’s show was a huge success, 
both in point of entries and the attend- 
ance (which was over 4,000). It is safe 
to say that no city of its size in the United 
States can turn out the quality that Den- 
ver can. Nearly all breeds were well rep- 
resented. 

* " * 

WHAT a meaningless jumble of names 
come to light when the bench-show cat- 
alogues are perused. It is said that Rod- 
ney Smasher (bulldog) is “breaking up in 
face.”” Well he might, with such a title! 
It is said that Champion Windholm’s 
Robino Second is “gone in mouth and 
blind in one eye,” but Seaview Abbess 
has “ gained in head surprisingly.”” From 
the condition some of the dogs are shown 
in, appropriate names are suggeated as 





follows: Tank-Tub Kennels’ Hasty Pud- 
ding, Slip Shod’s Hay Rack, Ostamoor 
Hair Mattress, More Anon, etc. 


* a 
JACK-RABBITS are said to have win- 
tered well and the indications on the 
Colorado plains are good for the coming 
crop. The vicinity of Fort Morgan or 
Brush should be a good location for a 
coursing meet. 


* * 

TueE following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the North Ameri- 
can Field Trial Club, held at Windsor, 
Ont., March 13: Pres’t., R. Bangham; 
honorary pres’t., M. K. Cowan; vice- 
pres’ts., Dr. W. B. Champeau, Dr. Wil- 
liam Revell, L. Hilsendegen; sec’y., A. 
Wigle. The club’s 4th annual trials will 
be held at Ruthven, Nov. 17, where 2,000 
acres of the best quail grounds in Canada 


are under lease. 
* 


os * 

THE roth annual bench show of the 
New England Kennel Club is now on 
record as the most successful ever held 
by that enterprising organization. The 
number of entries was larger than usual 
and the attendance upon the part of the 
public far beyond expectation; the judg- 
ing was most satisfactory. 


* 
* + 


THE regular annual bench show of the 
Portland Kennel Club, to be held in the 
Oregon metropolis April 15 to 18 inclu- 
sive, gives every assurance of proving to 
be one of the “best ever.” There will 
be a grand gathering of blooded animals 
from the leading kennels of our North- 
western and Pacific Coast States, includ- 
ing British Columbia—the prize list be- 
ing an unusually liberal one. To each 
handler showing the largest string of 
dogs from California, from British Colum- 
bia, from Washington, and from Oregon 
(outside the city of Portland), the club 
gives a cash prize of $20 in gold. In ad- 
dition to these 4 prizes, there are many 
specials, cups, medals, etc. All breeds 
will be judged by Geo. Raper, the famous 
English judge. 








SOME NEW BOOKS. 





BIRDS OF THE RockiEs. By Leander S. 
Keyser, author of “In Bird Land” 
and other works. With many beauti- 
ful illustrations by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes and Bruce Horsfall; 355 
pages. A. C. McClurg & Co., 221 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Price, $3.00 
net; or $3.24 postpaid. 

At the present time the market is 
flooded with bird books, nearly all of 
which relate chiefly to the birds of the 
Eastern and Northern states—the West 
and South, for some reason, being slight- 
ed in this particular. A recent worthy 
addition to my shelf of popular bird 
books is Dr. Keyser’s “Birds of the 
Rockies,” which is, with two exceptions, 
the only book worthy of note treating 
of the birds of the West. I have read 
the work from start to finish and have 
carefully re-read certain parts of it. Still, 
I am undecided as to whether Dr. Key- 
ser intended his book for the amateur or 
professional bird student. It is not tech- 
nical ; neither is it overly vivid and with- 
out purpose. It treats of the birds of 
the West in a general though accurate 
manner, and in a desultory vein gives a 
vast amount of information relative to 
the birds of Colorado, which makes it 
of special interest to professional bird 
students. The facts given are based 
chiefly on the doctor’s personal observa- 
tion. At the end of the volume a com- 
plete list of the birds of Colorado is ap- 
pended, and in a note preceding this the 
author tells us that, “according to the 
latest information accessible to the writ- 
er, 389 species and varieties occur in 
Colorado; of which 243 are known to 
breed in the State. This is a superb rec- 
ord and is excelled by only two other 
states in the Union—namely, Texas and 
California.” Such a large list is almost 
remarkable for a State so far from any 
of the great water ways. 


Dr. Keyser is a writer of marked abil- 
ity; his language is clear, has the tone 
of sincerity and is convincing. His de- 
scriptions of natural scenery are enthusi- 
astic and give to the reader a sip of the 
joy the author felt; that he is a genuine 
lover of birds is manifest on every page. 
It is a book that you will read without 
skipping and keep—and read again. No 
matter whether describing a bit of Colo- 
rado’s enchanting scenery or the habits 
of an unfamiliar bird, Dr. Keyser is nev- 
er dull. The make-up of the book is 
somewhat different from most books of 
this class. The volume contains over 
350 pages, is illustrated by 8 full page 
plates (4 being in colors), many text 
drawings (which add not a little to the 
attractive appearance of the work), and 
a number of photos of localities. Like 
the letter-press and illustrations, the 
binding is durable and beautiful. ‘Birds 
of the Rockies” ought to be on every 
bird-lover’s book shelf. Morris RIcr. 

* 
* * 

CAMPING ON THE TRAIL. By Edward S. 
Farrow, late Assistant Instructor of 
Tactics at the Military Academy, West 
Point, and formerly Commanding In- 
dian Scouts in the Department of the 
Columbia. American Arms Pub. Co., 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.50. 

This book — necessarily a soldier’s 
book, although devoted largely to in- 
struction and information for the young 
American officer commanding the move- 
ments of small bodies of troops or scouts 
on Northwestern plains and mountains 
engaged in desultory Indian warfare— 
will prove of much interest and benefit 
to the plains and mountain -climbing 
hunter as well. The author devotes a 


whole chapter to the rifle, and, although 
many of his suggestions may not be new 
to every hunter, still, the whole chapter 
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—every one of its 16 pages—is instruc- 
tive and interesting. Among others of 
a more elaborate nature as to the care 
and carrying of the rifle, we find these 
statements that it might be well to re- 
member : 

“ After firing a few shots on a dry, hot 
day, the bullets gradually fall lower and 
lower, in consequence of the fouling of 
the barrel. The condition of 
the atmosphere noticeably affects the 
course of the bullet. The more moisture 
there is in the air, the less the elevation 
required. The bullet is frequently no- 
ticed to fall after a rain. Warm air of- 
fers less resistance to the bullet than does 
cold air. A fall of 20° in temperature 
will cause the bullet to lower 10 or 11 
inches at 300 yards range. In firing over 
water, the elevation must be increased, 
in consequence of the lower temperature 
of the air over water. Mirage 
—an optical illusion occurring in level 
districts on very warm days—causes the 
target to apparently rise in the air and 
become distorted in shape. This ma- 
terially affects such objects as are near 
the ground and engenders a tendency to 
shoot too high. The influence 
of light and shade on the firing is very 
remarkable. On a bright day the target 
is refracted so as to apparently stand high- 
er, which would theoretically require a 
lower elevation than on a very dull day. 

, The best shooting is invariably 
done on cloudy days when the sun’s light 
is evenly diffused, etc., etc.” 

Thus the author goes on, with page 
after page of instructive theory, much of 
which may have been only unconsciously 
verified by the average rifleman and 
hunter. 

A chapter on medicine and surgery 
seems to embrace everything along these 
lines—such as the treatment of wounds, 
an enumeration of the antidote for differ- 
ent kinds of poison and their application 
in cases of poisoning. The restoration 
of apparently drowned persons, the cure 
of the rattlesnake’s bite and a hundred 
useful suggestions in cases of dangerous 
emergency, even where scant means are 
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at hand and adverse conditions prevail. 

The book contains upwards of 280 
pages, and not a page or suggestion too 
much. The horseman, the cook, the 
comissary, the hunter, the angler, artist 
and tourist and the student of Indian 
character and tradition, as well as the 
scout and soldier, will find this book re- 
plete with useful and entertaining in- 
struction. With this book as a guide, 
the traveller or camper in the mountains 
may learn when, where and how to shoot 
and capture the wild animals, birds and 
fishes of the localities described, and how 
to cook the same. Will learn, in fact, 
how to “live off the country” when his 
supplies are exhausted, lost or destroyed; 
may find a substitute for tobacco to fill 
his pipe and a tempting and delicious 
coffee for his can; may learn how to 
cross a deep and turbulent mountain 
stream without a bridge or boat and make 
his way without path or compass through 
wilds and over dreary plains; may know 
how to win the aid and friendship of the 
savage and learn his language; may learn 
how to cure a wound or sickness and 
avoid many ailments to which these lo- 
calities are subject; will, in fact, be sus- 
tained and helped in any emergency 
through the acquirement of a knowledge 
drawn from the long and observing ex- 
perience of this clever soldier author. 

A brief review can do but scant justice 
to this interesting and useful book, and 
render but meager praise to a writer who 
is clever enough to make even transpor- 
tation by pack-mule a fascinating theme. 
We, therefore, bespeak for his work a 
popular and appreciative reception among 
students of the subjects which he treats. 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 





W. H. Grece of St. Louis—author of 
‘““Where, When and How to Catch Fish 
on the East Coast of Florida” —has had 
long experience in the section treated of, 
and a careful perusal of his book is the 
next best thing to actually sailing and 
fishing in and around the many keys and 
estuaries of a region famous for the abun- 
dance and variety of its fish life. 

















PHOTOGRAPHING INTERIORS. 





TENTH PAPER. 

Usually the very last thing the average 
amateur cares to photograph is an inte- 
rior. But, as you follow up this particu- 
lar branch of photography, you will be 
surprised how a certain fascination for the 
very thing once dreaded comes over you. 
The reason of so many failures is usual- 
ly due to under-exposure of the plates. 
This exceedingly interesting branch of 
the art is one which should appeal very 
strongly to the ladies. For here there 
are many opportunities to display one’s 
good taste in the appropriate arranging 
of the furniture and other accessories. 
The things in the room should be placed 
very differently from the way they are 
usually arranged; for everything should 
be added that will enhance the attractive- 
ness of that portion of the room which 
is to be shown in the picture, and nothing 
left in range of the camera which will de- 
tract from the general effect. The dis- 
tances the furniture is from the camera 
and from the other pieces should be care- 
fully considered. For instance, a chair 
which is very near will appear too large 
and other pieces of furniture if placed 
close together will not appear as close as 
they really are. Of course, a// of the 
room cannot be shown in any one view. 
Only one side or a portion of one side 
and end—depending largely on the angle 
of the lens—can be shown. Sometimes 
a small lens used ona size larger plate 
will give a widerangle. The little simple 
lenses before mentioned will be found 
very useful to place over the R. R. lens 
—thus getting a much wider angle. An- 


other thing to remember in the arranging 
is, that objects on the opposite side of 
the room to that which is being photo- 
graphed will show if mirrors be included. 
I once carefully arranged everything, and 
at the last moment, just as the shutter 
was about to be opened, caught sight of 
an onlooker (in anything but a beautiful 
pose), plainly visible in a large mirror in- 
cluded in the picture. Sometimes of 
course the mirrors can be used to show 
another part of the room to good advan- 
tage. 

Interiors are considered, next to por- 
traiture, the most difficult to photograph 
—owing to their great contrasts, lack of 
light and deep shadows. All rooms are 
very dark, when compared with the out- 
side daylight, and the length of exposures 
will vary greatly in different rooms. The 
rooms on the south and east are much 
stronger lighted than those on the north 
side of a house, and those in the second 
story lighterthan below. The light varies 
greatly in different rooms and an expos- 
ure where plates have never been tried 
before is largely guess-work. But usual- 
ly an exposure long enough to count 80 
slowly (which is about sixty seconds), 
with the F 16 stop will give a good plate, 
if the room be well lighted and a good 
lens be used. If the rooms be dark, in- 
crease the count somewhat; while very 
dark interiors with stained glass windows 
may be given an exposure of several min- 
utes. The small stops in the lens will 
give a sharper plate, but will require a 
much longer exposure. Place your cam- 
era so a¥to avoid windows if possible, as 
the strong light coming in through them 
will cause that part of the plate to be very 
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much over-exposed, and a light spot or 
blur will result—known as “halation.” 
This defect can becorrected to some con- 
siderable extent by using the double- 
coated plates—that is, a plate coated first 
with a slow emulsion and then with a 
second coating. Plates backed with a 
certain black varnish are also supposed 
to correct this defect; but it is always 
best not to include windows if they can 
be avoided. Another way in which the 
light spot of a window can be lessened in 
developing is to have a 10 per cent. so- 
lution of bromide. Develope your plate 
with a rather weak developer, and, when 
the over-exposed window begins to ap- 
pear, with a brush or tuft of cotton wet 
the over-exposed part with the bromide 
solution. This will check the further de- 
velopment of this part and allow the rest 
of the plate to come out in detail. I once 
had to make an interior of an extremely 
dark church, where all the fine detail of 
a stained glass window facing the strong 
south light was wanted, as well as all the 
details of the darkest part of the church. 
This, as will be seen, was no easy task. 
But by following the above-described 
method a photograph was made which 
gave full satisfaction to the parties order- 
ing it. Such parts of a negative as are 
over-intense can be reduced carefully with 
the reducing solution and a camel’s hair 
brush. Sometimes, where the windows 
are very dense, a mask of black paper can 
be made to cover the remainder of the 
plate and in this way the dense part 
can be printed up. Where a window is 
included, if there be enough others to 
give sufficient light, the blinds may be 
closed and the shades drawn down. 
When it is desirable to include win- 
dows, a good picture can be made as fol- 
lows: After the focusing and all is ready 
for the exposure, close the blinds and 
draw the curtains, getting as much light 
as possible from side windows or doors ; 
expose for the darker parts of the room 
and cap your lens—being careful not to 
jar or stir the camera. Now, raise the 
curtains, open the blinds and expose 
again just long enough to get the win- 
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dows—say, 2 to 5 seconds. This double 
exposure will be found to give good de- 
tails in the windows, which would be lost 
by over-exposure in the other method. 
It is very difficult indeed to avoid great 
contrasts in interiors—owing to the great 
difference in light in different parts of the 
room. When this difference in the 
amount of light in certain parts of the 
room is excessive, making the room dark- 
er by drawing down some of the shades 
will frequently lessen the contrasts. As 
this will lengthen the exposure, it cannot 
well be attempted where the room is in 
use. From long experience, I think a 
day when it is a little over-cast and the 
sun not shining will give the best interior 
plates, as at such time the light is more 
likely to be diffused through the entire 
room. Figures may be included, if the 
people possess a good set of nerves and 
can hold one position for some consider- 
able time. They should be placed well 
in the centre of the room (not close to the 
windows), as the great contrast of light 
there will cause the faces to be divided, 
coming out half white and half black on 
the shadow side. Sometimes flash-light 
will help very greatly in making a good 
interior—using it by day in connection 
with the daylight, to increase the light in 
the room. Asa rule plates of interiors 
give beautifully clean negatives with none 
of the fog of outdoor plates. 
E. T. CALDWELL. 


_ 


PiaTEs which are old can be told by 
the slow manner in which they fix, and 
by their usually showing a fogged light 
streak around the edges. Old plates are 
also less sensitive than fresh ones. 





For burns caused by flash-light pow- 
der some sort of emolient will prove the 
best remedy—either olive oil or raw 
linseed oil. The really best remedy is 
not to get too near the powder. 


— 
<> 


An excellent retouching varnish can 
be made by dissolving five grains of gum 
mastic in 2 drachms sulphuric ether; 
then adding 6 drachms of benzine. 
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EDITORIAL. 





HONEST ADVERTISING. 





It is reasonable to suppose that the av- 
erage patron of the periodical journal, 
touching his confidence in its advertising 
columns, is largely influenced by the re- 
puted standard of such journal in its rela- 
tion to the public. And, while it should 
be the aim of all publishers to endeavor 
faithfully to place none but honest adver- 
tisements before their patrons, compara- 
tively few people are aware of the diffi- 
culties surrounding the accomplishment 
of such a laudable design. As long as 
humanity is gullible, humanity will be 
gulled ; and, although the reputable jour- 
nal may refuse to be a party to the fraud, 
still, there are others—others that grow 
rich at the expense of reputation; and 
the dishonest vender that finds one door 
closed against him will find others wide 
open and a credulous public eager for his 
wares. 

We have repeatedly refused remunera- 
tive advertisements, only to see these 
same advertisements appear in other jour- 
nals and their authors meeting with clam- 
orous patronage from those we sought 
to shield. Merely to show our readers 
the character of the business declined by 
Sports AFIELD, we would say that dur- 
ing the past month we rejected two an- 
nouncements of a professedly medical na- 
ture—one claiming to be a sure cure for 
consumption and the other making an 
offer, in semi-Biblical language, to posi- 
tively cure every known human ailment. 
It will thus be seen that we are not speak- 
ing of noxious or loathsome advertising 
—such “ads’’ not being considered for 
a moment. 

Our feeling has ever been that to vouch 
for an unworthy advertisement by admit- 
ting it into these columns, were equiva- 
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lent to the betrayal of a life-long friend, 
which indeed we regard the Sports Afield 
Family to be. Accordingly we have re- 
fused to print this line of business, and 
shall warmly appreciate letters from any 
of our readers giving us their views on the 
matter. In common with all great under- 
takings, we need money, but we prefer 
the feeling that we are conducting an ab- 
solutely clean publication to any amount 
of it. 





CAMP COMFORTS. 





That camp comforts are secondary 
considerations with the majority of hunt- 
ing and fishing parties, is very evident 
to even the casual observer, whether his 
knowledge has been gained by personal 
contact or from the reproduced photo- 
graphs of camp life that appear from time 
to time in the various sportsmen’s pa- 
pers. Most of the camps I have seen 
seem to have been planned with the be- 
lief that all future days would be per- 
fect, and accordingly tents were pitched 
entirely without regard to conditions— 
as much as to say: “‘We have gone to 
the trouble to bring you along, so sup- 
pose we had better put you up in some 
kind of shape, anyway.” This in rare 
instances will answer; but generally it 
is, sooner or later, a cause for regret— 
if indeed it does not spoil the entire out- 
ing. These facts, together with some 
early personal experiences, have led me 
to make a few suggestions along these 
lines which, while possibly not new to a 
few, will, I hope, help the many to a 
keener enjoyment of their next camp. 

In selecting a site, the prime consider- 
ation is nearness to good water for cook- 
ing and drinking purposes, for without 
this it is a failure to begin with. Espe- 
cially is this true of a summer camp. It 
is infinitely better to be obliged to walk 
a mile to good fishing or shooting than 
half that distance for drinking water. Ot 
scarcely less importance is the location 
of the tent. It will not do to place it on 
flat, low ground—owing to the lack of 
drainage in the event of heavy rains, not 
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to mention the annoyance occasioned by 
the stakes pulling out of the soft earth 
or at least yielding to the strain of the 
ropes sufficiently to cause the canvas to 
become slack, rendering it an easy prey 
to the wind. 

To avoid these drawbacks and their 
attendant évils, pitch your tent on a 
knoll, if possible, even though the ground 
be stony. If this condition exists to an 
extent that peg driving is impossible, the 
tent can be put up without the use of a 
peg (Fic. 1) as follows: Cut 2 poles 3 
or 4 inches in diameter, 4 ft. longer than 
the tent; place these the width of the 
tent apart: Cut 2 poles 4 ft. longer than 
the width of the tent, notch these and 
the lengthwise poles to form a half-lap 
where they cross each other. These, 
firmly nailed (and the projecting ends 
weighted down if necessary) will serve 
to secure the walls to. Cut 2 poles about 
the same size and about 8 ft. longer than 
the tent. Place these in the line which 
would otherwise be occupied by the 
stakes. Weigh down with stones, logs 
or anything at hand and secure the guy 
ropes to the poles; run long guy ropes 
from the pins in the upright poles which 
pierce the ridge pole and tent at each 
end to stumps, bushes or trees; if to the 
atter, tie near the ground, so that in 


case of high wind the swaying will not 
affect the tent. Put up in this way, a 
tent will defy the strongest winds and 
will answer admirably when the camp is 
to be occupied for a few days. 

If the period is to be extended, you 
will be well repaid for the extra expense 
and trouble if you will follow the idea 
suggested in Fics. 2 and 3—especially 
for a summer camp. This will require— 
for a tent 94x12 ft. with walls 3 ft. high 
—about 200 feet of rough lumber to 
construct the framework, lay the floor 
and build the walls (2 ft. high), as shown 
in Fic. 2 and is put up as follows: Cut 
3 sills 11 ft. 10 in. long; let 2 of these 
into the ground flush with the surface, 
or sufficient to level them up—the out- 
side ones 9g ft. 2 in. apart, over all, divid- 
ing the distance between with the third 
one. Cut the floor boards 9g ft. 4 in. long 
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and lay without nails (to facilitate mov- 
ing if desired), Cut 4 corner posts (2x4- 
in. scantling) 5 ft. long and secure to the 
sills at the bottom, cutting away the 
floor boards to accommodate them. Nail 
boards around the 4 sides to the height 
of 2 ft. and a strip 4 in. wide at the top 
of the posts around 3 sides. A strip of 
mosquito bar tacked to the rail and the 
board on the outside will add materially 
to the comfort of the tent, by keeping 
out winged insects and at the same time 
admit of ventilation, if the tent wall be 
rolled up (as shown in Fic. 3). Erect 
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In common with thousands of others 
in this great, over-crowded Chicago, the 
editor lives “quite a ways out.” But, 
even then, his glimpses of the real coun- 
try are few and far between—being lim- 
ited to the sight at this time of year of 
many birds, returning from their sojourn 
in the Southland, and occasional flying 
wedges of geese, headed northwestward, 
and so high that the leader looks about 
as big as a spool of thread. And so it 
is that every morning, passing a certain 
Normal Park residence, ’tis a cheery sight 
to see a trio of merry little cocker span- 
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the tent over the structure, letting the 
angle formed by the roof and walls rest 
on the top rails, secure the wall at the 
bottom to nails driven in the board be- 
low and fasten the guy ropes as shown 
in figures and described heretofore. This 
plan insures a thoroughly dependable 
tent with walls 5 ft. high and a height 
of 9% feet from floor to ridge, adding 
to its room and consequent comfort. A 
few nails driven into the top rail provides 
a convenient place to hang clothing. 
E. M. LAMBERT. 


iels bustling about the yard—scaring the 
pigeons from their morning feed or chas- 
ing an occasional venturesome cat. Some- 
times, when their own affairs are not too 
engrossing, they will run up to us fora 
caressing word of approval, and many 
a winter morning’s pilgrimage to the 
smoky, hard-visaged city has been 
cheered by the almost human sympathy 
of these lustrous coated little chaps. 


Reports from Grass Lake, Ills., are 
to the effect that the ducks are there in 
myriads, but warier than usual. 




















Rifle and Trap. 


CONCERNING RIFLE PRACTICE. 





The example of President Roosevelt, 
as shown by his marked fondness for all 
sports of a manly, rugged character, is 
having a marked effect in Regular Army 
and militia circles in the United States, 
and as a result the desire to excel in the 
use of rifle and revolver is becoming more 
general than ever before. Company com- 
manders are plainly informed that skill 
on the rifle and pistol ranges is a mat- 
ter to be proud of; that the War Depart- 
ment is highly pleased with such com- 
panies and troops as can acquit them- 
selves with honor at the firing line. On 
a trip made by the editor last fall through 
our Northwestern States, the interest 
taken in rifle shooting was palpably felt 
at every one of the half-dozen or more 
forts visited—this being especially the 
case at Fort Snelling in Minnesota, at 
Fort Yates in North Dakota, and at Forts 
Missoula and Keogh in Montana (the 
last-named being a cavalry post). One 
of the objects of rifle practice is to foster 
a spirit of self-reliance on the part of the 
individual soldier, and it cannot be gain- 
said that both regulars and militia would 
today make a vastly better showing than 
obtained, in the armies of the Union at 
least, during the first year and a half of 
the Civil War. 


 ___ 


“The more I study existing condi- 
tions,” writes a well-known British army 
officer in the London Shooting Times, 
“the more I am convinced that the ef- 
fectiveness of rifle fire in the future will 
depend upon tke intelligence of the indi- 
vidual soldier, who has been trained to 
rely on himself, instead of having to turn 
to a superior officer to tell him the range 
and other points necessary for accurate 
firing. It often happens that Jack is as 
good if not better than his master, anda 
soldier that requires to be what a Yankee 
would call sheep-herded all the time is 
not worth much in the field. With a view 
to help this individuality, instructions for 
miniature and safety ranges have been re- 
cently issued from the War Office. Steps 
are to be at once taken to establish ranges 
at all stations, and officers are to be ad- 
vised of the necessity of replacing minia- 
ture cartridge ranges by miniature ranges, 
as opportunity is afforded—having re- 
gard to the importance of careful individ- 
ual instruction in rifle practice througout 
the yearand to the advantage which prac- 
tice with the service cartridge possesses 
over that with the miniature cartridge in 
accustoming men to the recoil and shock 
of discharge of the rifle. When the South 
African war first broke out, there was a 
tremendous boom in rifle clubs in Eng- 
land. Peace has now been established, 
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but it is much to be hoped that it will 
not cool the ardor of the sons of the Em- 
pire. Some people believe that such will 
be the case. I hope they will, however, 
prove false prophets, and I believe they 
will if our youths only receive the neces- 
sary encouragement to become expert 
with the rifle.” 





INDOOR RIFLE CHAMPIONSHIP. 





The greatest 
event during 
the indoor 
shooting sea- 
son in the Unit- 
ed States is the 
annual compe- 
tition for the 
» | Indoor Rifle 
|) Championshi p 
—a contest 
j which brings 

together the 

expert riflemen 
of the country in the keenest competi- 
tion. The match this year proved to be 
the most exciting of any yet. It opened 
at the famous Zettler rifle gallery, New 
York City, Feb. 28 and closed March 7. 
The conditions called for 100 shots at 75 
feet, position off-hand, using the German 
ring target. The championship was won 
this year for the second consecutive time 
by Louis P. Ittel of Pittsburg, Pa. Not 
one of Mr. Ittel’s 100 shots was placed 
outside the bullseye, and his score of 
2,457 points was a remarkable piece of 
marksmanship. Mr. Ittel used in this 
contest Peter’s .22-calibre short cart- 
ridges—shooting a Stevens rifle. It is 
worthy of note that Peters ammunition 
has now won the championship for six 
consecutive years—namely, 1898, 1899, 


1900, 1901, 1902, 1903. 
SHEFFIELD GUN CLUB. 








LOUIS P. ITTEL. 








On March 7 the Sheffield Gun Club 
was re-organized, and the following offi- 
cers were elected: Pres’t., J. J. Gray, Jr.; 
sec’y., H. M. Bailey; treas., J. B. Spru- 
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ance. We have selected May 14 and 15 
as the dates for our annual shoot at our 
grounds on the banks of the Tennessee, 
and wish to assure all members of the 
Sports Afield Family that we would be 
glad to have them bear the dates of our 
shoot in mind and come and have a good 
time. Blue Rocks will be thrown from 
Magautrap. J. B. SPRUANCE. 
Sheffield, Alabama. 


——+e1 = 


DENVER vs. CENTRAL CITY. 





The Denver Rifle Club are having a 
handsome club house erected on their 
range, and as a consequence there was 
no practicing the first of last week, so 4 
members of the club hied themselves to 
Central City, Colo. With the Denver 
team was Roy Peterson, a son of A. W. 
Peterson—a lad of 14 years, who can 
stand up with the best of them. The 
Denver boys had a good time, but failed 
to locate the wind, so that their scores 
were not up to the average—the Central 
City club winning by 21 points. 


CENTRAL CITY CLUB. 


G. Mt. Tanind.........2. 7710 7610 8 9 7—T76 
5 810678 8 9 9 8% 

Be BD: sisiisics ives 10 4710 8796 5 975 
8959667 7 910—76 

Burt Seymour....... 6764667 6 6 9-63 
78 7 810 5 710 8 4—74 

Ray Stout........... 975 74 410 5 7 7—65 
7967 8 610 5 5 5—68—575 
DENVER CLUB. 

GQ. L. Vought........ 7768 8 4 810 6 4—68 
99 810 5 7 6 810 8-80 

J. W. Dumee......... 68s: 7108 969 5 77 
6876679 6 & 7—67 

A. W. Peterson...... 8966678 7 8 9-74 
76679 6610 7 6-70 

Pe ee 4645768 4 8 8—60 
96545 65 6 5 7—58—554 


DEATH OF COLONEL COURTNEY. 





With sincere sorrow we chronicle the 
death of Col. A. G. Courtney of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., known to thousands of 
American and Canadian sportsmen as a 
most genial companion and a business 
man of rare abilities. His friends were 
legion, numbering men in all walks of 
life, and during the past 15 years there 
was hardly a shooting tournament of any 
note that was not enlivened by his habit- 
ual good-nature and cheery repartee. In 
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Semi-Smokeless Powder. 


In Rifle, Pistol, and Revolver Shooting 


They hold the 


WORLD’S RECORDS 
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1898, 1899, 1900, of the United States, 
1901, 1902. 1902, 
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Loaded with Bulk Smokeless Powders. Loaded with Dense Smokeless Powders. 
Referee, League, 
Loaded with Semi-Smokeless. King of Black Powder Loads. 


\ 
Loads that are Reliable. 
Winning Victories at the Traps. 
And Getting Game in the Field. 
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Semi-Smokeless Powder ; Rifleman’s Record and Score Book. 
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his case the military title was no empty 
honor. During the Civil War he was 
an intrepid, untiring soldier, doing good 
service at the battles of Chancellorsville, 
Antietam, South Mountain, Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg, etc., and holding the 
rank of Major in the 24th New York 
Volunteers at the close of the great con- 
troversy. 

REFFERRING to their new model single- 
trigger action shotgun, the makers write: 
“This gun is novel in its mechanism, and 
we believe embodies features that will en- 
ter largely into the fire-arms of the future. 
The top snap is dispensed with, the trig- 
ger serving to open the gun as well as 
to discharge it. When the hammer is 
down, pressure of the trigger pulls back 
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in 25-35, 32-40, 38-55 and .22 calibres. 
The .22-calibre Model 1903 Savage— 
made in take-down and weighing but 5 
pounds 6 ounces—has a number of im- 
portant advantages that must be seen to 
be appreciated. Their new catalogue 
abounds in useful shooting information 
and fully describes the entire Savage line 
of arms. In writing for one, kindly men- 
tion Sports AFIELD. 


— 
_ 


One of the most progressive clubs 
we know of is the Cripple Creek (Colo.) 
Shotgun Club, whose meets often attract 
the Colorado Springs and Denver crack- 
erjacks. At their priricipal meet last 
month, Hirschy, winner of the 1902 
Grand American Handicap, was an in- 
terested participant. 











THE NEW STEVENS SINGLE-TRIGGER ACTION SHOTGUN.—No. 160. 





the locking bolt and the gun is opened ; 
the hammer must be down to accomplish 
this. The cocking of the arm is inde- 
pendent. The solid locking bolt prevents 
the gun getting shaky, even with severe 
and long use. The hammer of this gun 
is so fitted in the frame that the working 
parts are thoroughly protected. The 
main spring and locking bolt spring are 
made of specially tempered coil spring 
wire, so arranged as to give a reliable, 
smooth, and easy working mechanism.” 
Further particulars of the Stevens Arms 
Company, Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 





In addition to their regular .303 and 
30-30 calibre rifles, the Savage Arms 
Company of Utica, N. Y., are now man- 
ufacturing the Savage repeating rifle 


AT the third contest for the Cincinnati 
Gun Club’s cash prizes for 1903, 26 guns 
stepped to the chalk line. The shooters 
stood at 14,15, 16,17,18, 19 and 20 yds.; 
Ralph Trimble (who won with a score of 
47 out of 50) being the only one to stand 
at the 21-yd. notch. “Kaintuck” (18 
yds.) broke 45; while Ahlers, Maynard 
and Leever each scored 42. 





At the Hastings (Neb.) tournament 
last month, Herr, the crack shot of Con- 
cordia, Kas., carried off the honors and 
the medals— breaking 157 targets out of 
160 and 175 out of 180. Hollsworth of 
Juniata, Neb., scored next highest, 166; 
while Wetzig of Concordia, Kas., won 3d 
place with a score of 163. 
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| N e U N S All the Prominent 
i ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
oR RNR ee le 


Makes. 


SCOTT’S MONTE CARLO 





Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammerless. 
Also Westley Richards, Greener, 
Purdy, Lang, Colt, Parker, L. 
C. Smith, J. P. Clabrough & 
Johnstone, etc. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
and 

List of 
Seconde 


Won Monte Carlo Hand 
1892 Grand Prix Guns. 


$4,000. 


Send ten cents in stamps for our new and 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of...... Fine Fi shi ng Tac kle. 
Tourists’ Knapsacks and Clothing Bags, Rubber Blankets, Tents, Camp Outfits. 


SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, finest garment made, 
Also fine bronze metal BREECH-LOADING YACHT CANNON, all sizes. 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 





Established 1826. 








Established 1818. 
————————— 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing —— ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 








“Western ” is now generally considered 
“Wild Fowl,” the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking” — been offered 


Are popular brands everywhere. 


1 Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
a ee 3 F both black and Smokeless. 


ing, 
ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Cincinnati, OHIG: 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 








Ask your dealer for them. 


a WADS 
Prevent Leading, Reduce the Recoil, 


Improve the Patterns, and increase the 
Velocity and Penetration. Cheap as 


GRAPHINE GUN WAD CO., MUNCIE, IND, coroner 


Mullins’ Galvanized Steet 


INDIAN CANOE 


> SECTIONAL. 
~~ Saves Freight. Con- 









venient for Storing 





other wads. Booklet and Samples Free. Send Ze , cap beeeegggag Lg 
Handsome W. H. MULLINS, 
Catalog.New 224 Depot St..Salem, Ohio. 
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” A LL RIGHT.” 


WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. Repairs on ours often cost noth- 
ing, and seldom over 25 cents. You get as good service from our 
reels as from any you might pay five times as much for. All deal- 
ers sell these reels; also the HARRIMAC Landing Net, Frame and 











Rabbeth Drag 
Handle, 


staff. “If P ay are after big fish, you ought to have a ‘Rabbeth cqnmummmmnsinniiaiitniiitatiy 
Drag Handle fitted to your Reel.” Send for Catalogue. 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, 
———r 
17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 





IN THE YELLOWSTONE 


HE Captain never once lost his 
good-nature during it all. 

“No, no; he won’t!’’ he 
said; ‘“‘just keep your line 
tight and don’t let him get 
under the boat. That’s right! 
give him a little more play. 
Now reel in a little.’ This, 
in answer to an appeal from 
the ‘‘ Adjutant,’’ as she brave- 
ly clung to the bending rod, 
the tugging and pulling at 
which threatened momentari- 
ly to pull her out of the boat 
and into the icy waters of the 
lake. 

Then the ‘‘Colonel’”’ must 
needs break in with: ‘‘ Gad, 
Captain!” (despairingly) ‘‘I 
must have a dozen of ’em or 
else the daddy of all the oth- 
ers in the lake. My wrist’s 
aching so, I can’t hold out 
much longer.’’ 

All this happened, gentle 
reader, one beautifal after- 
noon last July, while the ‘‘Adjutant’’ and the 
“*Colonel’’ were making a tour of your Uncle 
Samuel’s glorious Yellowstone game preserve as the 
guests of Captain Lindsley, First United States Cav- 
alry—at the present writing on duty with his troop 
in the Philippines. It was their first experience fish- 
ing for trout in the ‘‘ outlet” of Yellowstone Lake. 

Time and again the lines would run out with a 
rush that made the respective reels fairly sing and 
whirr, until it seemed that the friction would melt 
the metal. Then there would be a sudden slacking 
and two ‘‘tenderfeet’’ would make frantic efforts to 
obey the laughing and whooping Captain’s injunction 
to ‘‘give ’em no slack, but keep the lines taut.”’ 
Now there would be a desperate dash to one side and 
then to the other—only to give way to an equally 
desperate rush straight ahead to where deeper water 
lay, probably to be succeeded like a flash by a sud- 
den slacking of the slender linen threads and a 
churning of the water nearer the boat—showing that, 
whatever it was that had fastened itself to the other 
end, it had changed its course and was making di- 
rectly toward the boat. 

**O Captain! I can’t hold on any longer. Won’t 
you please come and help me?’’ This in pleading 
tones from the Adjutant, whose hairpins by this time 
had lost their moorings and whose red cheeks and 
flashing eyes peered from a mass of tousled locks— 
her features expressing mingled delight, excitement, 
fear and the undaunted spirit of the true fisherman. 

‘*There’s no use talking, Captain ; I simply can’t 
land him or rather them—for I actually believe I 
have a fish on every one of my three lines, and my 
wrist is getting awfully lame. You’ve got to help 
me or I’ll lose ’em, sure!’’ This from the Colonel, 
whose face was a study and whose pleasure was no 
less intense than that of the Adjutant. 

‘*Hang onto them a minute longer, you fellows,”’ 




















NATIONAL PARK. 


at last calls the Captain, ‘‘ until I can get the anchor 
up and beach the boat.’’ 

What seems to be an hour passes before the heavy 
weight that is holding the boat in place can be hauled 
on board, when the pull for the nearby shore is be- 
gun. Finally the welcome sound of a keel grating 
on the sand is heard, and, without waiting for the 
boat to be pulled up so that they may land with dry 
feet, both the Adjutant and the Colonel jump out— 
wholly unmindful that the water at the stern, where 
they have been standing, is still over a foot deep and 
that the only dry footwear they are rich enough to 
own is at Fort Yellowstone, away off at the eastern 
extremity of the Park. 

Now the fight begins in earnest. What has pre- 
ceded it was only mere play. With every nerve ting- 
ling with health-giving excitement the Adjutant and 
the Colonel continue their striggles with their gamy 
captives. Listen to the music made by the reels, as 
they allow the lines to play out until it seems that 
the ends must reach yon far-off shore. Now comes 
the slack and how hands fly as they turn the little 
cranks, while the good Captain—an old and devoted 
fisherman— stands nearby and alternately gives his 
instructions or makes remarks of approbation cheer- 
ing the two novices. But all things must end. Even 
the trout of Yellowstone Lake become tired and spent. 
There is one last wild rush and the big fellows, whose 
glistening sides have been seen occasionally shining 
in the slanting rays of the setting sun, lie panting 
and quivering at the feet of their exultant captors. 
No wonder it was so hard to land them. Two mon- 
sters are fastened to the line of the Adjutant, while 
three, even larger, are caught by the hooks of the 
Colonel, to repay him for his exertions and wet feet. A 
cast shows that they rise equally well near shore and 
that there is no need of returning to deep water. It 
is more fun fishing from the land than from a crazy 
skiff that threatens to overturn with every move of 
the occupants. ‘‘Doublets’’ three times{more for the 
Adjutant and “‘triplets’’ twice more for the Colonel 
stand to their credit for the remainder of the day, 
now almost spent—to say nothing of the single fish 
they haul out. The Captain is less successful as re- 
gards catching them wholesale and he contents him- 
self with singles, but with such frequency that when 
the count is made he still retains his long-established 
reputation as the most successful angler in the Park. 

With 36 as large and gamy trout as were ever tak- 
en out of a body of water in the Rocky Mountains to 
reward us for a little over 3 hours of fishing we re- 
turn to camp and supper. To the twain—who here 
had their first experience of a fishing ground where 
they ‘‘sure bite, an’ no mistake””—it was an occasion 
to be remembered for the rest of our days. Even the 
Captain, who has fished in every stream and Jake in 
the Park, declared that he had never seen the sport 
better. Luck almost as good attended other parties 
who tried their skill at the same place, for nowhere 
can trout be found more plentiful or hungrier than 
in the Outlet, where they breed so rapidly that Na- 
ture cannot supply them with sufficient food and they 
take the fly as fast as it touches the surface of the 


water. JEAN P. DECKER. 
Billings, Montana. 
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OUT OF: SORTS. 


Ever analyze “out of sorts” or “the blues”? Try it, just for fun, and in 10 cases 
out of 10 you'll trace all the trouble to the stomach. 

Can’t do much work on a blue stomach. Wireless telegraphy nor air-ships nor any 
of the great fortunes of the world were built up on a sour, abused stomach. Sick stom- 
ach is an unnatural condition, always due to improper feeding. 

If your stomach is out of sorts and you are trying to right it with medicine, you 
are on the wrong track. 

There is a positive and sure way to permanently remedy ills of the stomach, and that 
is to leave off the improper foods and take on the proper food. In Grape-Nuts the en- 
tire health-giving grains are treated to a predigesting process that makes the food so 
dainty the weakest stomach in the world will accept it immediately. Out of hundreds 
of thousands of sick people who have tried Grape-Nuts (many of whom could not re- 
tain any other food whatever), there has never been one case where the stomach did not 
immediately relish and digest Grape-Nuts. 

This process has been accomplished in Grape-Nuts without taking away any of the 
health and brain rebuilding elements of the grains. Nature’s best food is all there in 
Grape-Nuts—in delicious, fully cooked form. Served in a variety of ways (see recipe 
book in package). 

There are many cases on the medical records where Grape-Nuts alone has sustained 
life for weeks and months at atime. This proves that Grape-Nuts is a complete food 
in practice as well as in theory. This is worth thought, if health is anything to you. 

You can be happy again when well, and there is a sure road. 
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SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


WE miss our guess if Mr. Fraser’s article, entitled 
‘* Historic Dogs,’’ does not please all our readers. 


* 
* * 


WE understand that Dr. W. D. Jones of Devil’s 
Lake, N. D., has a fine string of English setters and 
cocker spaniels—the aggregation being known as the 
Lake View Kennels. 


* 
* * 


Dr. W. H. STEELE, writing from Hastings, Neb., 
under date of Mar. 24, says: ‘‘I was over on the 
Platte River yesterday and found a very large flight 
of ducks and geese coming in.”’ 


* 
* * 


A SPECIAL high gun prize of $5.00 is now being 
offered by the Graphine Gun Wad Co., Muncie, Ind., 
with a view to encouraging the general use of their 
wadding at all tournaments. They especially re- 
quest the names and addresses of gun club officials 
from all parts of the country. 


* 
* * 


ONE of the ‘‘ best yet”’ is the pneumatic seat cush- 
ion, now being sent to any address on receipt of $2.00 
by the Pneumatic Mattress Co., 35 Broadway, New 
York. We have found it a splendid thing to take 
along on a camp hunt, as it furnishes a restfal seat 
underany conditions, makesan A No. 1 life-preserver 
and has many other uses. 


* 
* 7 


G. P. OrruTtT, a well-known sportsman of Union 
County, Kentucky, made us a pleasant visit last week. 
Mr. Offatt’s ancestors were among Kentucky’s first 
settlers, coming there from Maryland, and our friend 
has one of the finest stock farms in the Morganfield 
district, devoting his attention mainly to horses. 
Splendid duck shooting is to be had on the Morgan- 
field Club’s grounds at Geiger Lake and also, across 
the Illinois line, at Big Lake, near Shawneetown. 


* 
* * 


THE following from the Inland Sentinel of Kam- 
loops, B. C., is interesting as bearing out Mr. Hub- 
bard’s testimonial in this issue to the reasoning pow- 
ers of Our Friend the Dog: ‘‘A little episode oc- 
curred yesterday on the Thompson River at McIn- 
tosh’s sawmill. Two dogs were at play near the 
water’s edge and the larger one—a thoroughbred 
Irish water spaniel—slid off the ice into the swirling 
waters. His every effort to secure a footing on the 
ice failed, but the other dog (a general favorite and 
known to most Kamloopians as Barney) came to his 
assistance, and, grasping his mate by the back of the 
neck, hauled him to a place of safety. Both dogs are 
owned by G. A. Borthwick.” 


* 
* * 


PARKER BROTHERS of Meriden, Conn., have per- 
fected an automatic ejector that they believe will be 
a worthy addition to any Parker gun. This firm have 
been very slow in adopting this feature, and the fact 
that they have brought out an ejector which they 
think has merit enough to be applied to the Old Re- 
liable, is good evidence that the purchaser will get 
value received. They are applying this new ejector 
only to Parker guns of the $150, $200, $300, and $400 
grade—the additional price being $25.00 list extra. 


AFIELD. 





On account of the demand for Parker guns without 
ejectors, they cannot possibly furnish the lower 
grades of guns with ejectors at present. 


* 
* * 


IN spite of the rain, the March 7 shoot of the Mill- 
vale (Pa.) Gun Club was a success. The chief event 
was the prize shoot at 50 targets—a handicap affair. 
The 1st prize, a hunting rifle, was won by J. F. Cal- 
houn of McKeesport, who, with 6 extra targets, made 
a score of 43. ‘The other prize winners were Messrs. 
Hickey, Brown, Smith, Fleming, Irwin, Haslage, 
Cooper, Pontefact, Shaw, Hancock, Leitzinger, Cut- 
ler, Orgill and Bryson. However, not a man broke 
25 straight, and so the special prize of $5.00 was re- 
tained by the club. 

* bs * 

ON account of its accuracy, grace of outline and 
other good points the new Model No. 7 Remington 
target and sporting rifle has already won for itself an 
enviable reputation in the shooting world. It comes 
regularly in .22 short, .22 long rifle and .25-10 R. F., 
but can be furnished in any of the calibres to which 
the Remington No. 2 rifle is adapted. Weights, from 
5} to 6} pounds. The sights used embrace a special 
form of Lyman combination rear with Beach combi- 


i” 

nation front, and each rifle is carefully sighted, ad- 
justed and a target sent with each individual arm. 
To prevent finger slipping, the bend of the trigger is 
checkered, and in every way the No. 7 bears the ear- 
marks of close attention to details. The barrels come 
in 24, 26 and 28-inch lengths and its list price is 
$24.00. For complete illustrated circular mention 
Sports AFIELD and address the Remington Arms 
Co., 315 Broadway, New York City. 


* 
* * 


ArT the recent Mardi Gras tournament at New Or- 
leans J. M. Hughes of Wisconsin did some remark- 
able shooting, winning 1st average (96.7 per cent. )}— 
making 1 straight run of 84,1 of 94, and 2 of 93. On 
2 occasions he broke 99 out of 100, and on the Ist 
day did not lose a bird while shooting over the Ma- 
gautrap. Then we see L. Moeser of Houston, Tex., 
winning 3d average in the amateur class with 88.7 
per cent.—only 2 birds behind the leaders in that 
class. At the big Vicksburg shoot, C. R. Pinkston 
won the Association Individual Championship Cup, 
fighting his way to victory in one of the ‘‘ warmest”’ 
contests of the year. All of the foregoing shooters, it 
is worth noting, used Peters Ideal factory-loaded shells. 


* 
* * 


Our long-time friend H. E. Shenich, 92 State St., 
Oshkosh, Wis., writes that he will be grateful to any 
sportsman who will give him information about 
Chesapeake Bay dogs—‘‘something describing them, 
their qualities as wild-fowl retrievers and addresses 
of breeders of famous strains.”” Which reminds the 
editor that Sports AFIELD also would much appre- 
ciate an interesting article, giving the early history 
and characteristics of this indomitable-hearted wa- 
ter-dog, whose numbers are all too few for the many 
sportsmen who would fain possess a good one. 
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MAN knows what it is to 
. suffer from Dyspepsia. Dogs 
§ too. When Dyspepsia becomes 
we chronic both manand dog are made 

miserable and unfit for duty. 
For man, a thousand and one re- 
N medies are to be had: good, bad 
and indifferent. For dogs, there is 
really only one remedy and 

that one is good. 


You’ve heard of it before, but 


never before now have you 
heard so much good of any one 
Medicine FOR DOGS. 
This is what they will do: 
Strengthen a weak stomach and 
keep a strong stomach well, 
Improve the appetite. 
Will cure; The 
Indigestion, Best 
Nervousness, Tonic, 
General Debility, 
The Insomnia, 
Best Fretfuiness, 
Alterative, Meanness, 
Mange, Distemper, Chills and 
: Fever, or any disease common to dogs, Will animate the 
sleepy dog and keep the wide-awake dog always so. Puts a 
dog in an alert condition, preserves his scent, brightens his 
eyes and makes his sight and hearing keen. If you want a 
48 page book about dogs—no owner of good dogs should be 
without it—send 3c.in stamps, CONDITION PILLS for sale 
everywhere. By mail 50c., postage paid. 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Richmond Va. Box 21/, 
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Perfection in Design, 
Simplicity, and Supe- 
rior Workmanship and 
Finish place the 


H.&R. 
Single Gun 


in a class by itself. Your 
dealer can supply or we 
will sell to you direct. 


Harrington & 
Richardson Arms 
Co., Dept. S. A., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of H. & R. Re- 
volvers. Catalogue 
for postal. 

















All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTE 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SE The Name is 


stamped on every . 
loop — 
“e 4 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
' ALWAYS EASY 


@ GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Se rorem Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 













‘ca ineies 
EFRIGERATOR 
BASKET 


Keeps Contents Ice Cold. 


Makes an outdoor luncheon a genuine 
luxury because a small quantity of ice 
keeps everything as fresh and palatable 
as when prepared. Well made in dif- 
| ferent sizes, durable and nicely 
m finished. Ask your dealer for it. 
“] Write for illustrated descriptive 
Gm booklet giving some valuable 
4 lunch recipes. 
SENT FREE. 


Burlington Basket Co. !8 Main St.Burlin 





























It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- 
Gun, you'll make a Bull’s Eye by send- 
ing three 2c, stamps for the Ideal Hand- 
book ‘*P,’’ 126 pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot 
and Bullets. Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





In the recent death of Geo. W. Moss, for 33 years 
connected with the J. W. Butler Paper Co. of Chica- 
go, the West loses one of its vary ablest business 
men. Mr. Moss was always one of this magazine’s 
truest friends and we shall never visit the old famil- 
iar counting-room without recalling his strong, kind- 
ly features and the cheery tones of his voice. Long 
years ago Mr. Moss intuitively saw the worth and 
virtues of SPoRTs AFIELD and he stood by us at that 
time in the matter of a largish credit in a way that 
we shall never forget. 


———_— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





UNDER the title ‘‘ High-grade Sportsmen’s Acces- 
sories,’? W. L. Marble, the untiring inventor of use- 
ful tools for sportsmen, publishes one of the most in- 
teresting little catalogues of the year. It fully de- 
scribes such things as gun racks, cartridge carriers, 
game bags, hunting knives and belts for same, shot- 
gun cleaning tools and shell extractors, to say noth- 
ing of Marble rifle sights, Marble match boxes, com- 
passes and gaff hooks, and the famous Marble safety 
pocket axe—the handiest tool a sportsman ever car- 
ried. Ask for special catalogue B., and address 
W. L. Marble, Gladstone, Mich. 


* 
* - 


A USEFUL adjunct to any sportsman’s or traveller’s 
equipment is the non-rigid grip packing- bag, manu- 
factured by J. Kinstler, 126 Oak St., Chicago, Ill. It 
is easily adjustable, always right size, and, being made 





gs 


of extra heavy canvas, will stand any amount of rough 


handling, rain, etc. Size: 16 in. high, by 22 long, 
by 10 inches wide. Price, $4.00, delivered to any 
address. Special sizes made to order. Liberal dis- 
count to the trade. Write for complete circular. 


a *% 


A. H. FUNKE, 325 Broadway, New York City, the 
popular importer of fire-arms and manufacturer of 
various sporting specialties, is also agent for the Luger 
automatic pistol—an arm which many sportsmen 
have found most effective. Referring to this in a let- 
ter to a friend, F. C. Todd writes: ‘‘Mrs. T. and I 
spent a couple of months in the Teton Range, west of 
Jackson’s Hole. J had a good opportunity of trying 
the Luger out there, although the test was none of 
my choosing. I was taking some photos up in the 
cafion and my rifle was on my horse some distance 
back, when I came suddenly upon a big brown bear, 
which I killed with one shot from the Luger. This 





AFIELD. 


and a nearly: similar episode last year, in which I 
stopped a moose with one shot from my pistol, has 
given me great confidence in the little Luger.”” In 
addition to his other lines,;Mr. Funke is American 
sales agent for the Mannlicher rifle, as advertised on 
our second cover page. 

* ™ * 

W. B. McMAHAN of Dixon, IIls., inserted a 3-line 
ad. in SporTs AFIELD last month (23 words at 3 
cents a word—a total of 69 cents), offering for sale a 
litter of Irish setter puppies, and, in reply to a query 
as to the results of same, writes: ‘‘ Thanks to the lit- 
tle ad., our puppies are fast finding good homes. Am 
obliged to you for referring Mr. Guy Hall’s note 
about Irish setters to me, and am sending him a fine 
one this week to his place at Taylor, Neb. Was not 
aware there was such a demand for good Irish setter 
stock until I had used your advertising columns.’’ 


x *% 


GEORGE C. SHARP (“Crocus”), a valued corres- 
pondent of Sports AFIELD since its initial issue, was 
recently married at Mammoth Springs, Ark., to Miss 
Ella Tunstall. In tendering our congratulations, we 
feel authorized to include those of the entire Sports 
Afield Family, and of that greater guild which in- 
cludes all who accord to the word Sportsmanship its 
truest definition. ‘‘Crocus’’ has been something of 
a globe-trotter in his time, led by the love of sport 
and his fealty to Old Glory, and it is pleasant to know 
that his bark has at last been guided by the beacon- 
light of Love to a safe mooring—Mr. and Mrs. Sharp 
being now at home at Lake City, Colorado. 








Wants, For SA e, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 





OR SALE.— LIVER-AND-WHITE POINTER DOG; 2 
years old, some field experience, fine retriever. O. 8. 
LONG, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





OR SALE.—_IN CANADA. CHOICE IMPROVED 
; farms in Saskatchewan Valley; $10 to $12 per acre. 
Fine climate, timber, water, coal. Write H. E. DANIEL, 
Fort Saskatchewan, Alberta, N. W. T. 





OR SALE.—TWO ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUNDS. ROY 
HARTEL, Box 489, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


~|PORTSMAN RESORT.—COMFORTABLE ACCOMMO- 

dations; picturesque and historic section; horses and 

hounds, real fox hunting; convenient to railroad. FRANK 
RANDOLPH, Keswick, Albemarle Co., Va. 








OR GOOD FISHING, VISIT BELLE GROVE CAMP 

and Cottages on Shishebogama Lake; 6 miles from 

either Woodruff or Minocqua, Wis. Deer and grouse shoot- 
ing in season. J. A. LAMOTTE, Prop., Minocqua, Wis. 
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The Kinstler War Bag 


For Sportsmen, Campers, Etc. 


Holds as muchasatrunk. Weight, 34 pounds. 
A valise on the cars, A pack-bag in the woods. 





Send for Circular’ B, 


a¢ KINSTLER, ° 126 Oak St., Chicago, Ills. 
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CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, 


The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH showing 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 


the Muzzle. 





ITHACA, N. Y. 





HE BRISTOL” 


FISHERMEN, AHOY! THE MORE THE MERRIER. How is your stock 
of rods? Don’t you need a rod or two to take the places of the ‘‘ has-beens?”’ 
Why don’t you take a peep at our splendid rods —the “BRISTOL”? Made 
of steel and finished in the most exquisite manner, 
they are the most practical fishing rods fishermen 
can possibly use. We make the “ BRISTOL” 
upon honor, and court comparison with any rod you 
can buy —at any price. Do not buy a rod until 
ou have carefully examined a ‘ BRISTOL.” 
end for our FREE CAT! ALOGUE— pick out a 
% rod according to your requirements, and send for 
“it. If it does not meet with your approval, send it 
.. back and get your money. hen you write, ask for 
527, Catalogue No. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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Sportsmen’s and 


CLOTHING 


' duroy, Mackintosh, Canvas, Flannel, etc., mailed fr 





Vag Agents: Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 








NEW CROSS BOLT 


HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib. Tapering Gracefully to 


H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Civil Engineers’ 


Tllustrated Catalo — with samples of pow wg A -_ shades of Oor- 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 277 Wabash Avenue, 
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“Where, When and How to 
Gatch Fish on the East 
Goast of Florida.” 

By William H. Gregg. 


The U.S. Fish Commission Report of 
1899 gives a check list of the fishes of Florida, 
which contains 576 species—a very large pro- 
portion of which they locate on the East Coast. 

















WHERE, WHEN," HOW Probably 450 of the entire number are inhabit- 
TO CATCH FISH ants of that coast, extending from the mouth 


of St. John’s River to Key West—a distance 
EAST COAST of 526 miles. Mr. Gregg has fished all the wa- 
ters of this entire distance. His book mentions 
7) FLORIDA all the fishes of the coast which are desirable 
By from an angler’s standpoint ; mentions 187, de- 
scribes 125, has engravings of 100, and illus- 
trates in their natural colors 12 species; it also 
gives a list of appropriate baits, natural and 
artificial, descriptions of necessary tackle, and 
a complete list of the many hotels and board- 
ing houses on the coast, together with a cor- 
rect map of Florida. 
Price, $4.00, Postpaid to any address. 


W.H. GREGG. 




































a Sports Afield Pub. Co., *°* Qearborn street, 
WILSON’ COMPLETE COOKING 
«eAND SERVING OUTFIT 
Z ~ consisting of 53 pieces, as 
lle shown in cut. Everything 
2 a | necessary to cook in all 
° styles. and serve for a party 
% of six. Ovens made of 
ES » smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
$ F mented seams, no solder. § 


e. When packed may be lock- : 
ed. Noexperiment.  Man’f'rs of high grade WS = 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell ; 
Boxes and Minnow Pails 


Send for Circular. F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Dog Breeders 


can dispose of their surplus stock 

readily and at a small expense 

= by placing an advertisement in 
SPORTS AFIELD. 


oe 
. 

The Bradley Shotgun Sight 
Wing Shooting is 
made easy and cer- 
tain by using this 
gun sight. Scores at 
trap and in field 
greatly increased by 
its use. Right an 
left birds are bagged as easily as straight-away birds. Price 
METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 50 Cents, Postpaid. 

Cc. L. BRADLEY, Inventor, CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


™ PAT. MARCH4O-9 








MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 


Sent Prepaid on;Receipt of Price. 


—PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 2-5, 25 
Youths’ and Misses, 11-1, $2.00 
Children’s (cloth tops), 

8-9- - $1.25 








Write for Illustrated Circular and Price List of Moc- 
casins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 








It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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Here’s one of the famous 
Daniel Boone type of Ken- 
tucky squirrel rifles—doubt- 
less a great beauty in its day 
and an unquestioned ‘‘authority’’ in all disputed 
points along the historic Wilderness Road. But, if 
you are willing to do a little canvassing work for 
Sports AFIELD, a much handsomer and fully as ac- 
curate an arm will be sent you. Send to us for a 
bundle of free sample copies. Show the magazine to 
your friends; secure their subscriptions; forward 
same to us, stating the premium you desire—and we 
will do the rest. We can get you almost any desired 
article in return for subscription work. Yow need 
some of these goods and we need an unlimited quan- 
tity of new subscribers. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
year. We will send to any person sending us: 


TWO subscriptions: a copy of ‘“‘The Amateur 
Trainer’? by Ed Haberlein ; or 1 copy of Van Dyke’s 
“Game Birds at Home’’; or 1 copy of ‘In the 
Louisiana Lowlands” by Fred Mather ; or a copy of 
§. T. Hammond’s capital work, ‘‘ Training vs. Break- 
ing’’—a book which in the editor’s opinion every 
real sportsman and dog lover ought to have. The 
brief biography of “Trim ’’—a pointer owned by the 
author in his boyhood days—is alone worth the price 
of this book thrice over; or one James Heddon 
Dowagiac Casting Bait—the surest black bass taker 
ever offered to the angler ; runs beautifully and does 
not twist the line. 


THREE subscriptions: a Marble Safety Pocket 
Axe ; or a No. 41 Stevens ‘‘tip-up”’ pistol ; or a two- 
pound can of Du Pont or Hazard smokeless powder ; 
ora Rotary Gun Rod, the best gun cleaning tool of 
the age ; or a copy of Waters’ “Training the Hunt- 
ing Dog,” an acknowledged authority. 


FIVE subscrip- 
tions: a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator and 
Picnic Basket; 
lined with zinc, 
hair, felt and oil 
cloth —in every 
way a portable ice 
chest ; size, 20 in. 
long, 13 in. wide, 
10 in. deep ; a sine 
qua non for every 
fisherman. 


SIX subscriptions: a No. 6 Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod, 10 feet long, handle mountings nickel, reel seat 
below hand, celluloid wound handle; or a Stevens 
Crack Shot rifle (take-down); open front and rear 
sights ; in two calibres—.22 long-rifle rim-fire or .32 
short ; “fitted with automatic cartridge ejector; an 
excellent little rifle; or 200 shotgun shells, any 








gauge, any size shot, loaded with any good brand of 
smokeless powder. 

EIGHT subscriptions : a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
17, taking the .22, .25 and .32 long rifle cartridges ; 
rim-fire ; state calibre desired ; or a No. 100 Stevens 
single barrel shotgun—12, 16 or 20 guage ; or an Up- 
thegrove Shooting Coat of the finest grade, made of 
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THE FAMOUS UPTHEGROVE COAT. 


the best 10-ounce duck ; full lined, double stitched 
throughout, collar and inside cuffs of velvety cordu- 
roy ; will last a life-time ; has a game-bag throughout 
the entire skirt and 10 other pockets as well; we 
furnish measurement blanks so as to have coat made 
to fit you. None of our premiums are ‘‘cheap John”’ 
affairs and this coat is a particularly fine one—sports- 
manlike and a good looker. 


TEN subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
18, fitted with combination front and open rear and 





Waders 
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STEVENS IDEAL’ N°44. 
Vernier sights, especially for fine target work ; rim 
fire; calibres, .22, 25 and 32; or a Harrington & 
Richardson take-down breechloading single gun ; top 


snap, pistol grip ; 12-gauge ; 30 or 32 inch barrels. 
A very handsome, well-made gun. 





TWELVE subscriptions: a Stevens Ideal Rifle 
No. 44; a thoroughly reliable, accurate rifle ; barrel 
length for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches ; for centre- 
fire, 26 inches; oiled walnut stock and fore-arm ; 
made in the following calibres: .22 long rifle Rim 
Fire; .25 Stevens R. F’.; 25-20 Stevens Centre Fire ; 
.32 long R. F.; .32-20 C. F.; .382-40 C. F.; .38-40 C. 





THE NEW STEVENS DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN (No. 250). 
F.; 38-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Fitted with Rocky 
Mountain front and sporting rear sights ; case-hard- 
ened frame and solid breech block. A most desirable 
premium. 


FIFTEEN subscriptions: a Winchester rifle, 
Model 1890, take-down ; best light-weight .22 cali- 
bre repeating rifle on market; has sliding fore-arm 
action ; unrivalled for small game and target work ; 
octagon barrel; or a pair of rubber wading pants 
or hip boots, with rubber or cork soles; very best 
make on the market; every sportsman should be 
good to himself and secure a pair. 


TWENTY subscriptions: a Marlin repeating rifle, 
26 or 28-inch round or octagon barrel, in great variety 
of calibres from .22 up to .44-40 and .45-90. 






THE STEVENS CRACK SHOT RIFLE, 


TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions: a Model 250 
Stevens double-barrel shotgun; low circular ham- 
mers, rebounding bar locks, patent fore-end ; close, 
hard shooter ; see illustration; or a latest model 
Savage hammerless repeating rifle; 26-inch full oc- 
tagon barrel; weight, 8 pounds; 6-shooter ; calibre, 
-303 ; either rifle or shotgun butt, as preferred. 







FEATURE 


—_— TAKE DOWN 









THIRTY subscriptions: an Ithaca hammerless 
double-barrel shotgun ; Quality No. 1 P.; English 
stub twist barrels, fine walnut stock ; pistol grip; 
10, 12 or 16 gauge ; built to your special order ; or a 
Pneumatic Camp Mattress No. 1 (6 ft.3 in. by 2 ft.1 
in.), with pillow ; selling at $20.00. 


FORTY-FIVE subscriptions ; a Parker hammer- 


less shotgun; Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00); 
either 12 or 16 gauge; made to your special order 
and shipped direct from Parker Brothers’ factory. A 
beautiful gun in all respects. 





N. B.—Sports AFIELD does not pay the express 
charges on any premiums (except books and the Ro- 
tary Gun Rod, which are sent postpaid). 

If you desire a boat, tent, camera or any other ar- 
ticle, kindly advise us and we will make you special 
terms on same. 

It is not necessary to send us all the subscriptions 
at once. They can be sent in, in bunches of five or 
more as taken, and credit will be given for each and 
every one. To new friends, we would say that 


Sports AFIELD is now in its 17th year, with an ¢& ( 
tablished reputation for integrity in business, which 
it proposes to always maintain. 


Sports Afield 
Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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DO YOU 
WANT 
A CUN? 


For TEN Subscriptions to SPoRTS AFIELD we will send you a FOREHAND 
SINGLE-BARREL SHOTGUN, 12 or 16 gauge, with Automatic Ejector. We 
have sent out a great many of these guns, and every one who has got one speaks 
highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. It is made by the Forehand Arms 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., and is reliable in all respects. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shooting em 
the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to SporTS AFIELD we will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No.1 P. (listed at $35.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
fall pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 2 Ithaca, 
with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every respect, and your 
wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most careful attention. 






The Parker Gun—familarly known asthe ‘‘Old Reliable” —has so 
secure a place in the affections of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed 
description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. It is used by such 
erackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’? Chan Powers and othezs. 
For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker Brothers’ factory, and made to your 
specialorder, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN.—Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 
16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American stock, checked and engraved; either full pistol oz 
straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at 
$80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 


Dui re 
A Marlin Take- 
Down Repeating Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for THIRTY subscriptions. A six-shot repeater, made by the inventors of 
the famous Marlin rifle. The barrel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. 
Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. ‘‘All full-choked barrels,’? write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., “are guaranteed te 
target better than 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


Can you afford to be without a gun, when you can obtain one with as little 
effort as this: For only eight subscriptions at $1.50 each, you can earn a No. 100 Stevens 
single-barrel shotgun, listed at $7.50; bored for nitro powder, top snap, low rebounding 
hammer, special ‘‘ Electro Steel’? barrel, pistol grip, walnut stock, forearm attached to 

barrel, in either 12, 16 or 20 gauge. 
Barrels can be had of different 
lengths, according to gauge. Weight 
about 6} Ibs, 

If you wish something still better 
and handsomer, secure four more 
subscriptions, (making 12 in all) and 
obtain a No. 120 Stevens shotgun 
listed at $10.00. Same dimensions 
and gauges as No. 100, but having, 
in addition, an automatic shell 
ejector, a pistol grip checked and 
capped, as well as a patent fore-end 














STEVENS 








(checked). This gun has a special 
device by which operator can at 
will, change the gun from an ejector 
to an extractor by two turns of the 
screw. 

We know you can secure these 
subscriptions without much effort. 
If your friends haven’t seen a copy 
of Sports AFIELD, show them 
yours, and get them interested ; or 
write us for samples, and we will 
gladly send them to you without 
charge. 


In canvassing, you should call particular attention to the magazine’s intrinsic literary 
merit and the care given to each department—making it popular with the entire family. If 
you do not wish a shotgun, we can make you very favorable terms on any other style of arm. 
Begin work at once—before some one gets ahead of you in your town. 


Sports Afield Pub. Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


No. 120, 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


























With U. M.C. Shot Shells there are 
no annoying mis-fires.. Holding right 





wage : " means ‘dead duck. 
Z Specify “New Club, Nitro Club” 
a - Si eas ; and * Arrow These shot shells have 
= the experience of 35 years behind them. 
“i ; : Thevy are the satisfactory kind. 
; The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
ae <* ch ik oadwa Bridgeport, Conn. 



































Remington guns have a long and successful history behind them. More double 
barrel Remingtons are sold each year than any other make 
One of the most striking features connected with Remington products 1s the ex 


tremely moderate price at which they are sold. 
Ask your dealer to show you a Remington shot-gun or send for Catalogue 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


) 86-88 First Street, ILION, N.Y. Agenc 313 Broadway, 
San Francisco, Calif ——__——- "Mew York City. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield" whea writing advertisers 












DUPONT SMOKELESS 





F h H ti THE ORIGINAL 
seen eee ST 95 CALIBRE REPEATER 


Dr. Berillon makes Patients leave 
off Coffee Entirely. 





In Paris the clinique of Dr. Berllon, the fa- HE 25-20 MARLIN is on 
mous French hypnotist of the Rue St. Andre- T of the handiest arms mad 
des-Arts, where hypnotism is employed in the dda 
cure of various diseases, is one of the interest- 
ing sights of the modern world of Science. 

Some of the cures stnack of the miraculous 
and the ordinary observer can comprehend 
nothing of the why and wherefore. 

It is noticeable that Dr. Berillon instructs his 
patients to “leave off coffee entirely” a most 
important step in the cure 
Many pt ople are stead ly and sure] 
disease by coffee 

POSTUM FOOD COFFEE ha 
way easy for those who would break away fron 
coffee. When boiled full fiftec 

ous, he ivy W th fox d Vi ] t 
ng agent. It knock 
set up If you woul 

yur thought 


There is a reason. 


rie waa | SMOKELESS 
POWDER COMPANY'S 


WITH H.C. HIRSCHY BEHIND THE GUN 


Wins am ~@2=—s«éefeatts 
Grand —_ all 


American Competitors 


Handicap Y\) 4 A Record Maker 
and a 
Score JR Straight sic cove Record Breaker 











Ask any one of the 456 contestants, or write to any one of the following agents 


H. P. Collins, Baltimore, Md. Schmelzer Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo. Wm. McBlair, St. Li C 
R.S. Waddell, Cincinnati,O, £.S. Rice, Masonic Temple, Chicago. A.H. Phelps, San Francisco Calif 


» . ‘ 5 iS? 523 
er address Le Ss RICE, Gen. Ag’t. sasometenvte, cnicam 

















